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Who Should Go to College ? 


EDITORIAL 


A COLUMNIST of sprightly and 
acidic style, Sydney J. Harris, 
writes regularly for the Chicago 
Daily News. Following are excerpts 
from his column in an issue of 
some weeks since, which he cap- 
tioned “Colleges Jammed—For 


What?” 


I accuse the American colleges of a 
silent conspiracy to defraud the public 
and the government out of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. There is scarcely 
one American college that is not taking 
money under false pretenses today. 

Educators will admit privately what 
they are reluctant to discuss publicly— 
namely, that perhaps 80 per cent of the 
students attending college have no 
business there. 

We are carrying the democratic idea 
to a ridiculous degree when we assume 
that every young person is entitled to 
a college education. Intellectual ability 
has always been confined to a minority 
—say, 10 per cent of the population. 
Only that 10 per cent belongs in col- 
lege, after a rigid competitive exam to 
weed out the incompetents. 

That 10 per cent with brains may 
come from any stratum in society— 


the lowest as well as the highest. I 
believe that children of the poor de- 
serve to go to college—if they have 
the mental equipment. I don’t think 
that ability to pay a tuition fee should 
determine who will go to college... . . 

The G.I. Bill of Rights, which as- 
sures a college education to all “quali- 
fied” veterans, at government expense, 
is an educational farce which places so 
great a load on the nation’s colleges 
that they are unable to give the proper 
attention to the minority of students 
who could benefit from college. Every 
educator privately admits this, too. 

For the last 30 years too many 
Americans have been going to college, 
for no purpose whatsoever except for 
the snob appeal of winning a degree. 
Our colleges have been turned into 
clubrooms, trade schools and sport 
pavilions. Now, in addition, they have 
become diploma factories, turning out 
half-baked graduates like so many hot 
dogs. And nobody has time to be con- 
cerned with the quality of the product. 

A sense of false liberalism has mis- 
guided us into thinking that “every- 
body deserves a higher education.” 
This is utter nonsense. ... . 


To many readers of the Jumor 
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College Journal, this particular 
column will seem an odd mixture of 
sense and nonsense. To appraise it 
in toto would require several pages 
and, to this audience, would be 
largely gratuitous. Consideration 
here is restricted to putting two 
queries not unrelated to each other. 

Our first query concerns the fac- 
tual foundation for the columnist’s 
belief that only a tenth of the popu- 
lation can profit from attending 
college. His criterion seems to be 
an immutably selective college 
rather than the college as a man- 
made institution adjustable to the 
needs of a dynamic democratic 
society. 

Without belaboring this issue, we 
turn to the second query: Would 
not the proportion be subject to 
profound change if Harris and 
others holding his views would take 
into account the rapidly develop- 
ing junior college? He must have in 
mind the usual college or university 
which comprehends two levels of 
education with two rather distinct 
functions, the lower being con- 
cerned mainly with general educa- 
tion and the higher mainly with 
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professional and advanced aca- 
demic specialization. Harris’ stric- 
ture applies primarily to the profes- 
sional level, to which exacting cri- 
teria of ability can and should be 
applied. No comparable selection 
should operate at the lower, or 
general, level, which is now rapidly 
on the way to universalization. 
The junior college, in its trend 
toward being the “people’s college,” 
will serve all, and the rejoinder to 
Harris is that, in this sense, not 
merely 10 per cent but well-nigh all 
the population should go to college. 
A side light on this comment is 
that it affords an illustration of 
what often happens to one’s esteem 
for our favorite columnists, who, 
even while trying to ward it off, are 
forced into an attitude of omnis- 
cience. So long as their discussion 
remains within areas with which 
the admirer is not too conversant, it 
impresses as being plausible, and 
even cogent, but, as soon as it 
moves into the realm of one’s 
special knowledge, the accustomed 
admiration, like a halo, tends to 
disappear. 
Leonarp V. Koos 








Community Service: A Socto-Educational 
Orientation 


HAROLD R. 


Coteces have community labo- 
ratories at hand, though they tend 
to be casually experienced rather 
than understood, to be referred to 
rather than directly utilized. The 
approach to community service 
should be frankly exploratory and 
experimental. To this end, the basic 
propositions advanced here give the 
field of community service an oper- 
ational frame of reference having 
sound psycho-sociological founda- 
tion. 

Community service involves 
essential facts and information 
about (1) the nature and operation 
of communities; (2) group proc- 
esses and techniques; (3) develop- 
ment and organization of oppor- 
tunities for service to the commu- 
nity; and (4) designed plans for 
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active student participation, under 
guidance, in serving the commu- 
nity. These four elements are inter- 
related, and all are essential for 
effective service to the community. 

In the interest of strength of pur- 
pose and clarity of function, the 
following socio-educational propo- 
sitions are offered as orientation 
and guidance in developing and 
carrying on community-service pro- 
grams. 


Proposition I—The local commu- 
mity 1s the culture in intimate 
miniature. 

The community is the culture 
organized locally. It is the logical 
laboratory for giving students real- 
istic social orientation and experi- 
ence. Here youth learn the accepted 
patterns and values of the personal, 
social, and vocational behavior in- 
volved in community living. 

The specialization and division 
of labor characteristic of our cul- 
ture create needs for enlarged and 
wider social experiences and for co- 
ordination of the diversity of ex- 
perience into integrated unity in 
local communities. Youth cannot 
be expected to define and meet 
these needs without opportunities 
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for confronting them in actual situ- 
ations and everyday contexts. 
The college that views the local 
community as the culture in inti- 
mate miniature endeavors to bring 
its purposes and functions to bear 
on personal and social needs, prob- 
lems, opportunities, and responsi- 
bilities within a situation known 
and knowable by students, to make 
experience direct and functional, 


and to make social processes active 


and significant.’ 


Proposition II.—The college is a 
community-serving agency. 

To the extent that the college 
conceives itself to be related to the 
local community, it seeks out and 
utilizes (1) the resources of the 
community in its educational pro- 
gram and (2) opportunities for stu- 
dent experiences in the community. 
In contrast, colleges and schools 
generally are cultural islands in the 
community culture. This proposi- 
tion, therefore, advances a view of 
the college as a community-serving 
agency concerned with relating 
education and life, with extending 
- the educative opportunities of 
youth, and with operating within 
the concept of the community 
school at the college level. 

Unless this proposition is actively 

1 Compare Edward G. Olsen and Others, 
School and Community. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1945. It is the writer’s considered 
judgment that this volume is the best single 
reference in the field of this study and that it 


is a basic handbook for those interested in stu- 
dent participation in the community. 
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and responsibly accepted, the prac- 
tical operations involved in student 
participation in the community 
cannot be afforded optimum condi- 
tions. Unless good conditions are 
achieved, the values to the partici- 
pating students, and to the college 
and the community as well, are de- 
preciated, diminished, and transi- 


tory. 


Proposition III.—The college seeks 
a functional equilibrium between 
the needs of youth and the de- 
mands of soctety. 

There is danger that the needs of 
youth and the demands of society 
may be considered separate and 
that they may come to be in oppo- 
sition. Actually the inclusive need 
is an interdependent learning con- 
tinuum in which the needs of youth 
and the demands of society may be 
met concurrently in lifelike situa- 
tions. The basic demand is to find 
educational mediums in which there 
are opportunities to experience 
these relationships directly. The 
real danger is that the college may 
recognize the demands of society 
and then proceed to instrument 
them by individualized means 
rather than by social means. On the 
other hand, the correlative danger 
is that the college may recognize 
the needs of youth and then pro- 
ceed to intellectualize them without 
rooting them in experiences with 
social reality. 

College students have pro- 
nounced need for continuing and 














COMMUNITY SERVICE 


extending their experiences in com- 
munity living. Yet often they live 
without direct reference to the com- 
munity, insufhciently observing and 
testing their learning in terms of 
life-situations near at hand. As a 
result they do not acquire compe- 
tent sensitivity and adequate facil- 
ity in social processes and human 


relations as they occur day by day 


in communities. Community serv- 
ice is a means by which such oppor- 
tunities may be extended to college 
students. As an educative.medium, 
community service is largely an un- 
explored area. Community service 
is not a matter of “extra” time but 
a different use of time, with the pri- 
orities going not to subjects but to 
students and their needs and to 
society and its needs. The college 
has a responsibility to provide con- 
ditions and opportunities which 
will sustain and enrich the processes 


of community living, enlarge social 


experience, and develop social 
understanding, thereby affording 
youth a rich rather than a narrow 
experience in, and understanding 
of, life and a well-developed sense 
of identification with it. 

The needs of youth and the de- 
mands of society merge at the col- 
lege level. The question is not 
whether the one or the other shall 
be emphasized; the question is how 
to maintain between them a work- 
ing balance, in which personal and 
social development will articulate 
and interact with responsible par- 
ticipation and contributing citizen- 
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ship. Further postponement of 
needed social acceptance and re- 
sponsible utilization of the services 
of youth is to dull, if not forfeit, 
their interest and resources, now 
and later, for community partici- 
pation, service, and improvement. 


Proposition IV.—Commumty lv- 
ing 15 learned. 

The mere fact of having lived in 
a community, or of having attended 
college, is not a guaranty that an 
individual will be informed, have 
understanding, and perform effec- 
tively as a citizen in the commu- 
nity. If the student is to learn com- 
munity living, he must be con- 
sciously and purposefully involved 
im tt. 

The essential element in com- 
munity learning is experience, for 
experience is basic in all learning. 
The community provides raw ma- 
terials; they must be processed 
through experience to become sig- 
nificant and to become available 
for use by the learner. It is desira- 
ble that learning experiences be 
brought together in such ways that 
the larger, total experience has 
unity and richer meanings for the 
learner. The community is not 
understood adequately by analysis 
of parts as parts but by experi- 
encing its operations and processes 
and distinguishing its functions in 
relationship. In other words, the 
pattern of experience is the basic 
feature, not the anatomy of its 
parts. 
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Community living has to be 
learned. This comes in the category 
of inescapable fact, though over- 
long unrecognized and inadequately 
accepted. It is a function of the col- 
lege to arrange, facilitate, and direct 
conditions and processes appropri- 
ate to the learning. Functional citi- 
zenship is active, participating, con- 
tributing citizenship. It is a blend 
of knowledge and skill expressed in 
responsible participation. Commu- 
nity service affords a means for con- 
structive participation and learning 
in the common activities of living. 
Life comes to us through experience 
and in the form of confronting 
problems, situations, and activities. 
Dealing with them as the stuff of 
learning taps the roots of intrinsic 
motivation. Lifelikeness makes for 
transfer of learning, continuation 
of learning, and creative applica- 
tion of learning—the method of 
intelligence. 

College students have extraordi- 
nary opportunities to develop and 
exercise any leadership abilities 
that they may have. It is impor- 
tant that the opportunities and 
guidance afforded them be related 
to community living. Leadership as 
power and as position are common 
enough conceptions. Leadership as 
a function of group purpose and as 
service to group welfare is a con- 
ception at a distinctly higher level. 
Leadership is a social process and 
a function of a social situation, not 
a set of personal traits and charac- 
teristics. A leader is one who can 
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manage a group or a social process 
in the interests of its member-par- 
ties and with concern, at the same 
time, for wider welfare relation- 
ships and implications. Leadership 
which is developed through partici- 
pation in service, which has basic 
social orientation and psychological 
validity, and which is related to 
guiding concepts and principles 
tested in life-experience is the kind 
of productive and functional leader- 
ship that educational institutions 
should seek, for students and for 
staff. 

The college that accepts this 
proposition seeks to lift the level of 
community learning from the casual 
and incidental level to the consid- 
ered and directed level where com- 
munity service may be responsibly 
undertaken and student participa- 
tion may be experience in func- 
tional relationships between educa- 
tion and life. 


Proposition V.—The college seeks 
to facilitate and guide the per- 
sonal development of youth. 
Personal development is a matter, 

in part, of emancipation from limi- 

tations of previous experience and, 

in larger part, a redirection of pur- 
pose and effort into wider and 
deeper experiences. Personal devel- 
opment has relationship, also, to 
the security obtained in human 
associations. The community can- 
not be comprehended without con- 
sideration of its human setting, 
without learning about its people. 
The college that accepts the com- 
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munity as a learning area, if it be 
consistent, accepts the human-rela- 
tions needs of its students as a 
learning area and becomes con- 
cerned about their interpersonal 
and broader social relationships, 
about their personal development 
and their social adjustment, about 
individuation and socialization. 

In a very real sense, what the 
student learns, he learns for him- 
self. Concrete situations in which 
the student is involved and in 
which he has vital interests recom- 
mend themselves as mediums for 
the development and exercise of 
self-direction. Emphasis on “coun- 
seled self-direction,” identifying an 
area of college service to the stu- 
dent, is basic. The need for guid- 
ance emerges in terms that make 
for readiness for help and under 
conditions in which “life testing” 
of redirected effort is a normal ex- 
pectation. Thus the individual and 
his development have social refer- 
ence. In community service, atten- 
tion is placed on growth and devel- 
opment through experience that 
qualifies the individual for co-oper- 
ative endeavors. In short, individual 
development and social responsi- 
bility are indispensable each to the 
other. 

The college that accepts this 
proposition does so precisely be- 
cause maximum individual poten- 
tial interrelates with the effective 
level and quality of group effort 
and, conversely, because the level 
of group effort influences the possi- 
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bilities of individual growth and 
development. Personal develop- 
ment is facilitated and guided in 
order that individuals may be par- 
ticipating, contributing members of 
group enterprises and may, in turn, 
with social security and recognition, 
exercise their abilities and deepen 
their powers, personal and social. 


Proposition VI.—The college seeks 
to develop youth’s powers of 
adaptive adjustment. 

The associated nature of modern 
life and its diversity place a pre- 
mium on adaptive adjustment. 
Acquiring this facility has responsi- 
ble experience for its medium. It 
seems clear that our culture makes 
for specialized, interdependent, and 
complex relationships, accompanied 
by human relations that are imper- 
sonal and anonymous. Youth need 
to have identity with, and to belong 
to, the community, to have ac- 
cepted social status and responsible 
roles. 

Youth have need for directing 
their attention outward. Too much 
of their school experience directs at- 
tention to themselves. It is im- 
portant to provide extended and 
enlarging experiences. Group ex- 
perience is a need to which schools 
and colleges have given insufficient 
attention. 

Continuity in community living 
and social experience are often 
sacrificed at the college level 
through removal from problems to 
be faced at first hand and to be 
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dealt with in terms of immediate, 
concrete situations. Community 
service offers continuity of commu- 
nity experience. A wide range of 
difficulty, variety, and intensity of 
problems to be faced is a natural 
expectation. This range encourages 
adaptiveness, provides for special 
abilities, and affords differentiation. 
Vital experiences are assured by 
encountering problems in _ their 
natural contexts and by living 
through the succesive steps toward, 
and including, appropriate social 
action. In this wise, attitudes, pat- 
terns of behavior, and concepts be- 
come rooted in social realities and 
are thereby made available for use 
in constructive, contributing com- 
munity living. 

There is a relationship between 
opportunities for firsthand experi- 
ence and the adequacy of concepts. 
Concepts tend to be more adequate 
when rooted in a rich variety of 
firsthand experiences and _ inter- 
preted in terms of their social impli- 
cations. If activities themselves are 
fundamental, the normal conse- 
quence of firsthand experience is an 
attempt to arrive at valid generali- 
zations and concepts. Identification 
with, and concern about, the com- 
munity require participating ex- 
perience in community living. The 
social and intellectual development 
and competence of the individual 
also require it. Adaptive adjust- 
ment requires wide social experi- 
ence, thoughtfully evaluated. 

This proposition is a complement 
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to the personal development of 
youth. Adaptive adjustment is a 
facility needed by youth to cope 
with social realities and to find and 
fill constructive, contributing roles 
in society. Community service is a 
laboratory to these ends. 


Proposition VII.—Successful com- 
munity-service effort requires 
effective conditions and co-oper- 
ative processes. 

Real-life situations maximize 
learning. Effectiveness is increased 
when clear and understandable re- 
lationships exist between the goals 
of learners and their activities. The 
learner learns most and learns best 
when his experiences are related 
closely to what he believes to be 
important. It follows that it is the 
prime function of the college to 
facilitate the process to its full 
psycho-social potential. All the 
foregoing propositions converge at 
this point. 

Opportunities for student serv- 
ice to the community have to be 
provided and suitably arranged 
through co-operation between the 
college and the community. The 
community is there and waiting— 
that is the fundamental fact. Suffi- 
cient opportunities are also there. 
What is seen and what is done de- 
pend on the extent and the nature 
of the learning environment as de- 
fined by the college and the com- 
munity—primarily by the college. 
Identical experiences are neither 
necessary nor wise. What is neces- 
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sary is sufficient interest and skill 
to bring together youth needs and 
resources and the service needs and 
possibilities of the community. 
Community service _ spotlights 
the fourth R in education—rela- 
tionships. It brings college and com- 
munity into interaction through 
relating understanding, skill, and 
action within the experience of the 
learner, student, staff, and citizen 
alike. The interaction is mediated, 
essentially, through the experience 
of students, and on this the spot- 
light must be continuously trained. 
The college that accepts this 
proposition seeks to approximate 
and actualize real-life conditions 
and processes in its community- 
service efforts. Its emphasis on opti- 
mum conditions leads to planning 
and participation characterized by 
a realistic combination of freedom 
and responsibility, of personal de- 
velopment and adaptive adjust- 
ment. Attention to process leads to 
patterns and procedures embodying 
co-operative group processes; it 
leads to a recognition that the level 
of group effort depends on the num- 
ber of diversified abilities and needs 
that can be co-ordinated into an 
organized, unified group pattern. 
It accepts the necessity of providing 
an organization of community-serv- 
ice activities that affords functional 
participation, continuity, and co- 
ordination. The importance at- 
tached by the college to social 
realism and psychological validity 
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leads to activities having studied 
relationships to the community 
situation as it actually exists, to 
the end that what is done be appro- 
priate to the local situation. In 
short, this proposition implies that 
the efforts of the college be directed 
toward maximizing the learning 
outcomes, present and potential, in 
the college-community situation. 
The task of college leadership is to 
seek continuously to provide those 
opportunities, those conditions, and 
those processes that will keep the 
students, the college, and the com- 
munity actively engaged in signifi- 
cant development and improvement 
of its community-service program. 


Concluding Statement 


The college interested in provid- 
ing and improving student partici- 
pation in the local community must 
direct its efforts into five basic areas 
of practical knowledge and under- 
standing involving continuous 
study and experimentation: (1) a 
growing body of facts of all kinds 
about the community; (2) an en- 
larging resource of opportumtttes in 
the form of organized activities and 
projects; (3) an expanding arsenal 
of techniques, primarily group and 
co-operative techniques; (4) a flex- 
ible, adaptive pattern for organiza- 
tion, operation, and supervision; 
and (5) an accumulating reservoir 
of criticized experience obtained 
through active participation and 
careful evaluation. 








Administrative and Supervisory Practices for 
Improving Instruction. Il 


JOHN E. 


Tus article is second in a series 
of three dealing with administra- 
tive and supervisory procedures in 
the improvement of instruction. 
The material used includes portions 
of evidence gathered and organized 
by the Research Office of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges maintained at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in an effort to ob- 
tain a comprehensive overview of 
these procedures and _ practices 
looking toward improvement of in- 
struction in junior colleges through- 
out the country. The project was 
initiated by the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Problems of the Asso- 
ciation on account of the central 
importance of effective instruction 
in junior colleges, and, because of 
obvious relationships to the whole 
problem of other Committees on 
Research and Service, the study 
involved co-operation by the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum and Adult 
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Education and the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation. 

By joint action of the several 
committees, certain portions of the 
whole study have been assumed for 
interpretation in article form by 
each of these three committees. 
Assignment to committees was 
made in relation to the special in- 
terests of each committee. The por- 
tions assigned to the Committee on 
Curriculum and Adult Education 
were interpreted by Professor Rey- 
nolds, chairman of that committee, 
in the December issue of the Juntor 
College Journal. The present article 
deals with procedures in (1) visita- 
tion and conferences for improving 
instruction, (2) general faculty 
meetings, (3) administrative serv- 
ices to the instructional staff, and 
(4) staff orientation. A third article 
to follow will deal with assignments 
made to the Committee on the 
Preparation of Teachers for inter- 
pretation from the study. 

A statement about the study 
that may call for repetition con- 
cerns the fact that it is an investiga- 
tion of status; that is, it aims to pro- 
vide through the series of articles an 
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overview of the practices being cur- 
rently followed. The problem of 
appraisal is, in the main, left to sub- 
sequent inquiry which the several 
committees are expected to foster. 
However, as in this article, tenta- 
tive appraisal at several points is 
ventured, either on behalf of the 
committees concerned or by the 
individual authors, but with the 
expectation that these appraisals 
may require revision in the light of 
evaluative inquiries to be made 
later. 

Although nothing is here made 
of tendencies to differences in prac- 
tices among small and large and 
public and private institutions, the 
figures for each of these groups 
have been retained in the tables 
because individual readers may 
wish to note and speculate over the 
differences and similarities. 


Classroom Visits and Conferences 


VisITATION.—The first practice 
toward improving instruction on 
which report is here made 1s class- 
room visitation. This practice is 
traditional in elementary and high 
schools but has not been common 
at the collegiate level. It is signifi- 
cant to find, as seen in Table 1, 
which reports the persons making 
classroom visits, that it is a fre- 
quent practice in junior colleges. 
The table shows that in almost two- 
thirds of all junior colleges the ad- 
ministrative head of the institution 
makes such visits. Other persons 


often reported as making such vis- 
its are department heads or chair- 
men and the dean of the college (in 
instances where he is not the top 
administrative officer for the unit). 
A matter of considerable interest 
should be the very small proportion 
reporting that classroom visitation 
is not practiced. 

ConFERENCES. — The extent of 
resort to the procedure of confer- 
ence with individual instructors, 
irrespective of whether or not the 
conferences were in the nature of 
follow-up of classroom visits, was 
also ascertained. As with classroom 
visitation, the manner of inquiry 
was that of identifying the persons 
doing the conferring. Outcomes of 
the inquiry are to be found in Table 
2. Comparison of the totals in this 
table with those in Table 1 finds 
that conference is an even more 
frequent procedure than visitation. 
For instance, the number of admin- 
istrative heads reported as confer- 
ring is 183, or fully four-fifths of all. 
Correspondingly, the proportions of 
institutions in which department 
heads or chairmen and deans con- 
fer with teachers over instructional 
concerns is also larger than those 
making classroom visits, and the 
proportion without conferences is 
even smaller than those without 
visits. 

At another point in the schedule 
used in the investigation, inquiry 
was made concerning written re- 
ports to instructors. To conserve 
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space, the evidence on this practice infrequent practice, only fourteen 
is not reproduced in tabular form. responses indicating use of the pro- 
However, it may be reported as an_ cedure. One may not question that 


TABLE 1.—Persons MAKING CLASSROOM VISITS FOR PurRPOSE OF IMPROVING IN- 
STRUCTION AND NuMBER OF JuNIOR CoLLeGces ReporTinc Eacu* 



































Person Making Visits ps — Colles Total 
Administrative head of college: 
Small colleges ......ccccee 4] 35 76 
BGGRS GHEBES 2c cccccccecs 50 18 68 
SL 91 53 144 
Department head or chairman: 
Small colleges ............ 7 9 16 
BOOBS COMGBES 2 oc ccccccces 34 6 40 
PD cacuvecdeees 41 15 56 
Dean: 
Small colleges ............ 1 14 15 
_ Large colleges ............ 9 6 15 
CO rr 10 20 30 
Division head or chairman: 
Small colleges ............ l 1 2 
Large colleges ............ 7 6 13 
All colleges ............ 8 7 15 
Superintendent: 
Be 2 er 2 
Large'colleges ............ 5  ‘D -cteneserswaae l 
All colleges ............ > ‘D2 -iqnarevennie 3 
hers: 
EE wcsccenecne BP) +eeeeennenens 2 2 
Large colleges ............ 10 “ 14 
CO ee 10 6 16 
Without visits: 
Dc cncnnsnedes & -embeeamenne 7 7 
Large colleges ............ 3 7 10 
ee 3 14 17 
No answer to question: 
Small collewes ......ccccee 4 16 20 
BONO GHD occ ccccccces 7 5 12 
a 11 21 32 














* For purposes of this study, small institutions include those with fewer than 3800 
students; large junior colleges, those with 300 or more students. 

The number of colleges in each category from which usable returns were received 
were: public colleges: small, 48; large, 78; total, 126; private colleges: small, 68; 
large, 34; total, 102; total colleges: small, 116; large,.112; total, 228. 
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instructional problems. On the sur- 
face, a conference, as compared 
with the written report, is sugges- 
tive of democracy in administrative 
and supervisory procedure. 

A factor related to conferences in 


the procedure has value in certain 
connections for improving instruc- 
tion, but it may lack the infor- 
mality of conference and the highly 
desirable opportunity for immedi- 
ate give-and-take in discussion of 


TABLE 2.—PeERsons CONFERRING WITH INSTRUCTORS FOR THE PuRPOSE OF IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION AND NuMBER OF JUNIOR CoLLEGEs ReporTING EacH 






































Person Conferring | Collens . Colleeas Total 
Administrative head of college: 
Small colleges ....ccccccce 44 55 99 
Large colleges ............ 59 25 84 
PO eee 103 80 183 
Department head or chairman: 
Large colleges .....ccccees 7 17 24 
Small colleges ............ 43 11 54 
ee Oe  wcakecsusace 50 28 78 
Dean: 
i GD ic ccccdusosns l 21 22 
Large colleges ............ 10 11 21 
er  cntcnnneanns 11 32 43 
Division head or chairman: 
Small colleges ........c00- 1 2 3 
LOOMS CHMOMED oo ccccccccee 11 7 18 
All collewes ...ccccccces 12 9 21 
Superintendent: 
Small colleges ............ - + «dP eseeseensen 2 
a Le 
Se SD kvccscescnes = 0 | seeewsantens -2 
Others: 
Small colleges ............ 1 2 3 
Large colleges ............ 10 10 20 
TD GED nc écvercccas 11 12 23 
Without conferences: 
PE .ccciueeikan OB -sedeeemaaeen 2 2 
Be GE venascxnseon Ed xccnncnaneiin El seabeiadnes 1 lie 
RE 2 2 
No answer to question: 
Small colleges ............ 1 7 8 
Large colleges ............ 3 ] 4 
All colleges ............ + 8 12 
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their influence on improving in- 
struction is the accessibility of op- 
portunity to consult with adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel. 
For the 228 institutions represented 
in the inquiry, 155 respondents re- 
ported that such opportunity 1s 
provided by appointment, and al- 
most as many (123) reported that 
regular office hours are set aside for 
the purpose. Many administrators 
follow both arrangements. Regard- 
less of plan, the important thing is 
for a faculty member to feel that 
the administrator’s door is open to 
him. 
General Faculty Meetings 


Another area of administrative 
practice for improving instruction 
with which the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Problems is concerned 
is that of general faculty meetings. 
The number of general faculty 
meetings per semester in the report- 
ing institutions was found to range 
from one to twenty, with the 
median at five. Meetings ranged in 
length from twenty minutes to 
three hours, the median being sixty 
minutes. 

Respondents were asked to rank 
the order of time given to different 
types of business taken up in gen- 
eral faculty meetings. Well over 
half (127) of the 228 respondents 
gave first rank to problems of cur- 
riculum, instruction, and student 
personnel, while 86 gave first rank 
to matters of institutional routine. 
Generally speaking, the institutions 
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giving first rank to matters of inst- 
tutional routine in faculty meetings 
ranked second the problems of cur- 
riculum, instruction, and student 
personnel, while those giving prob- 
lems of curriculum first ranking 
placed institutional routine second. 

It is the opinion of the Commit- 
tee on Administrative Problems 
that the predominance of first rank- 
ings given to professional problems 
should be even more pronounced 
and that housekeeping details 
should be handled as much as pos- 
sible by written notices to the gen- 
eral faculty. Since the median total 
time per semester devoted to gen- 
eral faculty meetings is only five 
hours, both administrators and in- 
structors should strive to pack 
these five hours with professional 
discussion and inspiration. Too 
much consideration of dry routine 
in general faculty meetings will kill 
the enthusiasm and fervor of all but 
the most consecrated, and attend- 
ance at general faculty meetings 
becomes a boring chore instead of 
the heartening professional experi- 
ence which it should be. 

Procedures followed in planning 
general faculty meetings were sur- 
veyed in the hope of finding pro- 
fessional democracy in action in the 
people’s colleges. Instead, the auto- 
cratic procedure of having general 
faculty meetings planned by the 
administrative head was reported 
by 154 of the 228 respondents. 
Here is an excellent opportunity 
for administrators to help instruc- 





we 
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tors do a better teaching job. A 
faculty committee should be ap- 
pointed to work with the adminis- 
trative head in planning general 
faculty meetings which will be of 
most benefit to the teachers. In 
some institutions, departmental or 
interdepartmental groups may take 
the responsibility for certain meet- 
ings during the year. More partici- 
pation by instructors in planning 
general faculty meetings is a tech- 
nique which no administrator can 
afford to overlook in his desire to 
improve instruction. - 

Respondents were requested to 
list the types of visiting personnel 
participating in their faculty meet- 
ings. Fifty-nine of the 228 institu- 
tions reported senior college and 
university personnel, 56 listed spe- 
cial-service specialists, and 33 re- 
ported subject specialists. The use 
of such visiting personnel in gen- 
eral faculty meetings is deserving 
of commendation. However, only 
25 institutions reported the use of 
administrative or supervisory per- 
sonnel from other junior colleges, 
and only eight reported the prac- 
tice of inviting instructors from 
other junior colleges! Such inter- 
institutional invitations, particu- 
larly to outstanding instructors, 
should be encouraged wherever the 
distance is not too great. Doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, and other 
professionals who deal with the 
same types of problems learn much 
from one another in their various 
professional meetings. It would be a 


safe bet that every junior college 
in America has at least one instruc- 
tor who could appear on the pro- 
gram of a general faculty meeting at 
a neighboring institution with bene- 
fit to that institution. 


Admuiumstrative Services to 
Instructional Staff 


CLERICAL ASSISTANCE. — Admin- 
istrators who are sincerely search- 
ing for ways to help instructors do 
better teaching can easily find 
many helpful services which they 
can provide for their instructors at 
comparatively low cost. One of 
these services is part-time steno- 
graphic or clerical help. As faculty 
salaries become more nearly ade- 
quate, it will become decreasingly 
economical to have well-paid in- 
structors performing clerical work. 

In 114, or exactly half, of the 228 
institutions represented, instructors 
are provided with part-time, trained 
stenographic help. Many other in- 
stitutions make use of students en- 
rolled in their stenographic courses. 
However, 51 colleges reported that 
such services are seriously limited 
or are not available at all. It is to 
be hoped that this minority of in- 
stitutions may soon provide some 
type of part-time stenographic or 
clerical help to instructors who need 
it in order that faculty members 
may devote more of their time to 
the important job of teaching. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. — An- 
other service which administrators 
may provide for instructors is a 
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professional library. While the great 
majority reported having profes- 
sional libraries, altogether too many 
junior colleges (73 of 228 respond- 
ents) reported that they do not 
maintain professional libraries. A 
professional library for junior-col- 
lege instructors is distinctly helpful 
even if it is not large. A compara- 
tively few well-selected volumes, 
supplemented by an adequate num- 
ber of periodicals, can greatly en- 
rich the instructional program. It is 
doubtful whether there is any ex- 
penditure which will pay richer 
dividends per dollar invested. Ad- 
ministrators who maintain profes- 
sional libraries would also do well 
to check the use made of such ma- 
terials by faculty members. 

FILES ON INSTRUCTORS.—Main- 
taining a cumulative file on an in- 
structor may not sound like an 
administrative service to him. 
However, when one considers all 
possibilities of such a file, one sees 
immediately that it can be a real 
service to the instructor. For ex- 
ample, into such a file may go per- 
sonal information which will per- 
mit the administrator to help the 
instructor establish happy personal 
relationships in the community. 
Also, into such a file may go infor- 
mation which helps the adminis- 
trator justify a request to his gov- 
erning board for the instructor’s 
salary increases. Such a file should 
include information which helps 
the administrator decide the teach- 
ing schedule for which an instruc- 
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tor is best suited. Thus, while an 
instructors cumulative file may 
appear to be kept for the benefit 
of the administrator, actually the 
real benefit accrues to instructor 
and students—as it should. 

Administrators should exercise 
care, however, in deciding who shall 
have access to cumulative files kept 
on instructors and who shall have 
authority to add materials to such 
files. Of the 228 respondents to the 
schedule, only 126 reported that 
cumulative files were kept on in- 
structors. In answer to the question 
of what persons have access to the 
files, 51 reported the president, 50 
listed the dean, and 27 stated that 
all administrative officers had such 
access. In general, the same officers 
were cited as having authority to 
add to the file. 

It is submitted as sound admin- 
istrative practice that all persons 
responsible for supervising a staff 
member should have access to the 
file. However, it would probably be 
well to give to one administrator 
the authority to add to, or to elimi- 
nate materials from, the file. This 
one administrator might be the 
president or the dean, depending 
on the form of administrative or- 
ganization of the institution. 


Staff Orientation 


The first impression that a new 
instructor gains from an institution 
is of much importance in his atti- 
tude toward his work. The military 
forces have long recognized the im- 
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portance of properly indoctrinat- 
ing their new personnel to the cus- 
toms and traditions of a particular 
branch or unit. Such indoctrination, 
or orientation, is no less important 
to a junior college. If done well, it 
should pay rich dividends in adjust- 
ment and effectiveness of new in- 


structors. The sooner the new in- 
structors obtain an understanding 
of the institutional situation and a 
sense of belonging and pride in 
their institution, the sooner they 
begin to function at peak efficiency 
in the classroom and in relation- 
ships with students and community. 


TABLE 3.—PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN ORIENTATION OF New Starr MEMBERS AND 
NuMBER OF JuNIOR CoLLeces ReEporTING Eacu 
































Public Private 
Procedure Colleges Colleges Total 
Early-in-year “get-together” 
meetings: 
Small colleges ............ 29 45; 74 
Large colleges ............ 45 24° 69 
Se  kccexcdiccka 74 69 : 143 
Pre-session faculty meetings: 
Small colleges ............ 28 4] 69 
Large colleges ............ 51 20 71 
Ge GED vdscvosscase 79 6l 140 
Early-in-year “get-together” 
departmental meetings: 
Small colleges ....... ee 9 12 21 
Large colleges .....cccccce 38 14 52 
BP GD nssccnnccana 47 26 73 
Issuance of handbook for staff 
members: 
Small colleges .......0000. 13 13 26 
EGGES GHEEED occccccccese 29 1] 40 
Ge OD: icksidecdens 42 24 66 
hers: 
Small colleges .....cccccce 3 8 ll 
OE ere 11 13 24 
AER -caTbages 2c cccccccces 14 21 35 
No special procedure followed: 
Small colleges ............ 11 10 21 
Large colleges ............ 5 4 9 
ie GD. ncccnswccces 16 14 30 
No answer: 
Small colleges ............ 2 3 5 
ere 1 1 
All colleges pebnebenennt 2 4 6 
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Procedures followed by junior 
colleges for the orientation of new 
staff members were surveyed, and 
the results are presented in Table 3. 
It will be seen from this table that 
early-in-the-year “get-to-gether” 
meetings and pre-session faculty 
meetings predominate as_ proce- 
dures for orienting new staff mem- 
bers. The duration of the pre-ses- 
sion faculty meetings was found to 
range from a half-day to fourteen 
days, with the median being two 
days. While the great value of such 
meetings is unquestioned, the pub- 
lication and issuance of a faculty 
handbook as a supplementary pro- 
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cedure in the orientation of new 
staff members is strongly recom- 
mended by the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Problems. 


Concluding Comment 


The wise administrator will never 
lose sight of the fact that his major 
job is to help the instructors do 
better teaching. Observation and 
conference, general faculty meet- 
ings, administrative services to 
members of the staff, and proper 
staff orientation are four avenues 
by which the administrator may 
discharge this responsibility. 




















So You're Planning an Arena Play 


IVAN PUTMAN, JR. 


Tue arena style of play produc- 
tion, developed by Glenn Hughes 
and his associates in the famous 
Penthouse Theater at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is essential- 
ly a circus style, in which the play 
takes place in the middle of the 
room with the audience seated 
around the playing area. No scenery 
is possible, of course, but furniture 
and hand props are used. Entrances 
are usually made by means of aisles 
through the audience. In a previ- 
ous article’ the advantages of the 
arena method of production were 
discussed. Here some of the ques- 
tions that a prospective director of 
an arena production might ask are 
considered. The answers grow out 
of experience in producing arena 
plays at Yakima Valley Junior Col- 
lege from 1939 to 1944. 


The Arena Theater 


An arena theater can actually be 
set up in almost any large room, 
but ideally it requires a room 





IvaN PUTMAN, JR., now at the 
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no smaller than thirty-eight feet 
square. A room of that size allows 
for three rows of spectators on each 
of the four sides and leaves a play- 
ing area about twenty feet square. 
Again, under ideal circumstances, 
there should be doors on at least 
three sides of the room, preferably 
in the center of each wall, and a 
twelve- to fifteen-foot ceiling to fa- 
cilitate lighting arrangements. One 
of the beauties of the arena style, 
however, is that it does not require 
ideal conditions; it can be just as 
effective when it is adapted to fit 
what you have to work with, as 
we proved at Yakima. 

We had a flat-floor auditorium 
made by removing a partition be- 
tween two classrooms. The floor 
area measured twenty-four by fifty 
feet, and the only possible entrances 
were two double doors, side by side, 
at one side of the room. We there- 
fore arranged our audience on three 
sides of the playing area, with the 
first row on the floor level, and the 
other two rows on six and twelve- 
inch platforms, respectively. The 
platforms were made over from 


1Tvan Putman, Jr., “We Solved Our Drama 
Problem,” Junior College Journal, XVIII (No- 
vember, 1947), 124-27. 
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some that had been previously used 
for other purposes. If you do not 
happen to have platforms, three 
rows of spectators can be seated on 
the floor level. This arrangement 
does not work as well, but the au- 
diences do not seem to complain 
too much. I have also seen as many 
as twelve rows of audience seated 
on the floor level with the playing 
area raised a foot or more. Such an 
arrangement complicates entrances, 
but it works well on occasion. 

At one end of the room we set 
up a row of flats to make another 
exit and to give off-stage dressing 
and storage space. There was no 
possible way of getting to this area 
except through the stage proper, 
but that could always be worked 
out. We also covered the playing 
area and entryways with rugs or 
a ground cloth to cut heel noise. 
We were especially fortunate in 
having a large black cyclorama 
which a number of our students 
had made to use in the high-school 
auditorium. In order to “glamor- 
ize’ our arena theater a bit, we sus- 
pended the black curtains on bars 
hung from hooks in the ceiling to 
inclose the theater proper. The ef- 
fect was striking. 


Selecting the Play 


The originators of the arena idea 
at the University of Washington 
seem to feel that the plan is ap- 
propriate only for light comedy, 
but I have seen serious plays pro- 
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duced in the same fashion and find 
them equally effective. The inti- 
macy of the arena theater can give 
the well-produced drama an audi- 
ence impact far greater than is 
possible from a relatively remote 
stage. Much more important con- 
siderations than the type of play 
are the size of cast and the num- 
ber of sets required. Scenes with 
large numbers of actors on stage 
at one time, particularly if they 
remain on stage for long or do 
nothing but talk when they get 
there, are difficult to handle in 


-arena style without blocking the 


view of too many of the audience 
for too long. Naturally a one-set 
show is easier to manage, but, if 
the requirements are simple enough, 
two or more can be handled as well 
as one. 

We have produced such plays as 
“Helena’s Boys,” “Are You a Ma- 
son?” “Through the Night” (a 
murder mystery), “Ihe Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest,” and “Ever 
Since Eve.” I have seen “Holiday,” 
“Fresh Fields,” “Charley’s Aunt,” 
“Accent on Youth,” “Ladies of the 
Jury,” and others effectively done 
in arena setups. 


Putting on the Play 


STAGE GROUPING AND BUSINESS.— 
The actors need not worry about 
turning their backs on the audience 
(their backs will always be toward 
some of the spectators), but they 
must be careful to change their po- 
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sitions frequently so that all parts 
of the audience will get a share of 
full-face views of the players. When 
three or more characters are on 
stage at the same time, they must 
be careful not to stand in straight 
lines. Groupings in the shapes of 
triangles, quadrilaterals, etc., are 
best. An actor who is on stage but 
does not speak for some time should 
either sit down or stand in an entry- 
way in order to avoid obstructing 
the view of the audience. 

Do not be afraid to let people 
in the audience use their imagina- 
tions. A girl can often primp in an 
imaginary mirror on an imaginary 
wall as well as in a real one. If a 
mirror or picture or window or fire- 
place is absolutely necessary, it can 
be set up in an entryway, and the 
fact that action takes place right 
beside persons in the audience will 
delight them. But be careful! I re- 
call one instance in which the busi- 
ness of the play required one of the 
actors to drop his derby hat on the 
floor. He happened to do it near 
the front row, and a man, reacting 
from habit, picked up the hat, and 
handed it to the distressed actor, 
who had to drop it again, this time 
out of reach. 

MakKEup.—Straight makeup is 
easy, but character makeup has to 
be most carefully worked out and 
must be much more subtle than 
that used in a regular stage pro- 
duction. Age lines must be lighter; 
white hair, more carefully done, etc. 
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Makeup must be carefully blended, 
especially on the neck and backs 
of the ears. Base makeups are most 
satisfactory. 

Cues.—Naturally, in such an in- 
timate setting, cues have to be 
picked up even better than on a 
stage. If the entrance is made 
through the audience, entrances 
and exits must be carefully re- 
hearsed in order to give enough 
time to cover the distance. Be care- 
ful to provide some way so that 
actors off-stage can hear what is 
going on. The play should be so 
thoroughly rehearsed that prompt- 
ing is unnecessary. 

PROPERTIES.—Be careful not to 
place props within easy reach of per- 
sons in the audience. I have seen 
members of the audience pick props 
up, play with them, and put them 
down in the wrong place. They are 
often very helpful, also. I remem- 
ber one instance in which part of 
a broken vase had to be left in a 
certain spot on the floor, and a 
neat soul in the front row, thinking 
the prop girl had missed it, dropped 
it into the wastebasket for her. 
Letters, magazines, and newspa- 
pers must be genuine, since they 
can easily be read by the audience. 
Chairs and davenports should be 
low-backed. Hassocks and stools 
are sometimes useful in place of 
chairs. There is no need to be too 
literal in the matter of settings; 
simplify them to the bare essen- 
tials and let the spectators fill in 
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with their imaginations. If the show 
requires more than one set, simply 
rearranging the furniture, changing 
pillows on the davenport, and 
making other minor changes will be 
sufficient to give the illusion of 
another room. 

Licutinc.—Obviously the actors 
and not the audience should be 
lighted. —To accomplish this pur- 
pose, there should be special light- 
ing units for the stage area and sep- 
arate lights for house lights. Almost 
any kinds of spotlights or flood- 
lights can be hung from the ceil- 
ing on hooks to light the acting 
areas. However, I have seen very 
effective productions in which the 
ordinary ceiling lights of the room 
were used throughout. Complete 
and rapid blackouts must be pos- 
sible for effective presentation, and 
the actors must be carefully re- 
hearsed in taking their places and 
getting off the stage in the dark. 
Be careful that all hall lights are 
also off so that the actors will not 
be silhouetted in the doorways as 
they come in or go out. A dimming 
system gives a somewhat better ef- 
fect, but snap switches can be used 
just as well. 

Dress REHEARSALS.—I am a 
strong believer in having as many 
dress rehearsals as possible, usually 
at least a week of them, for any 
play. Arena plays are no exception; 
if anything, they should have more 
dress rehearsals than usual. Mis- 
placed or missing properties, poor 
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makeup, costumes that do not fit, 
etc., are much more noticeable in 
the arena setup than they are on 
a stage. Likewise, it should be re- 
membered that prompting in an 
arena production is practically im- 
possible and, at best, is extremely 
awkward and obvious. 

I also believe it most desirable 
to have an audience of about fifty 
for at least one dress rehearsal, not 
only to help the cast, but also to 
make sure that ushers, checkroom 
people, refreshment committee, and 
others connected with the show are 
thoroughly rehearsed. It was our 
practice in Yakima to invite a 
group of Catholic sisters from the 
local school and hospital as our pre- 
view audience, and a very fine 
audience they were. They were so 
very intelligent and responded so 
well that they performed a real 
service for us in preparation of the 
play. Frequently when the run of 
the play was over, the consensus 
among the cast would be, “The sis- 


ters were the very best audience 
we had.” 


Business Aspects of 
Play Production 


ADVERTISING.—We have tried all 
sorts of advertising schemes, includ- 
ing newspaper stories, pictures, paid 
advertising, radio spots, skits before 
school assemblies, announcements 
at service clubs and women’s clubs, 
direct-mail adverstising, bumper 
strips and windshield stickers on 
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cars, printed napkins in popular 
eating-places, and posters. In spite 
of everything, people told us how 
sorry they were that they did not 
know we were giving a play. We 
came to the conclusion that the on- 
ly worth-while advertising is a per- 
sonal contact by someone who asks 
the patron to make a reservation 
or buy a ticket for the play. We 
tried to keep lists of people who 
attended our productions so that 
all who had seen a previous show 
would be reached either by phone 
or in person when a new play was 
scheduled. Their usual response 
was to reserve tickets for them- 
selves and for friends who had not 
seen an arena show. We always 
made use of any news stories and 
pictures that the local papers 
would give us, but we spent nothing 
at all, except a little time, on ad- 
vertising. 

TICKETs.—Since plays are gen- 
erally given rather irregularly, and 
since we were never certain, when 
we started, just how many perform- 
ances would be given or when they 
would be given, we adopted the 
practice of having a large group of 
tickets printed in blank in several 
colors with the name of the pro- 
ducing group, the location, and the 
curtain time printed in. Blanks 
were left for the name of the play, 
the date, and the ticket price, tax, 
and total. We then wrote in the 
missing information for each per- 
formance and numbered the tickets. 
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We found the arrangement satis- 
factory and not too laborious, and 
the tickets were better looking than 
mimeographed ones would have 
been. Our theater seated 135 people, 
and we made up 130 tickets for 
each performance, leaving the extra 
five places to allow for mistakes. 
We did not make a practice of giv- 
ing each student a block of tickets 
to sell, only to find on the day of 
the play that they were still repos- 
ing in his pocket unsold. Instead, 
we asked the students to reserve 
tickets for their friends, or to take 
orders and then deliver the tickets, 
so that all unsold tickets would be 
in a central pool to be drawn upon 
by anyone. Many times half the 
tickets for a performance would be 
called for at the door by patrons, 
who rarely failed to appear for their 
reservations. Usually we had people 
without tickets waiting for reserva- 
tions that were not claimed. 
Roya.ty.—The arena style, with 
its small audience, added expense 
for refreshments, etc., is not likely 
to make a drama department rich, 
although we made much more 
money on our arena plays than we 
ever had on our big one-night 
shows. Naturally a royalty of 
twenty-five to fifty dollars is out 
of the question for a small house at 
the prices usually charged for col- 
lege productions. However, we 
found that a letter to the publisher 
of the play, explaining fully the 
situation, stating the number of 
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tickets to be sold, the price per 


ticket, other expenses involved, and 
the number of performances antici- 
pated, would always make possible 
a satisfactory royalty arrangement. 
Frequently a lump royalty for a 
week’s run was arranged which 
brought the cost per performance 
down to fifteen dollars or less. Such 
an arrangement has usually given 
the publisher more than twice as 
much royalty from one of our pro- 
ductions as he had been receiving 
under the old plan. 

HANDLING THE AUDIENCE.—We 
usually provided a ticket-taker and 
two or three ushers to hand out 
programs and seat the audience. 
There are no reserved seats. It is 
well to provide a checkroom, since 
the theater room often gets rather 
warm, unless the ventilation 1s 
better than ours ever was. We 
asked the checkroom girls and girl 
ushers to appear in long dresses 
and often had the same girls serve 
the refreshments. It is best, in seat- 
ing an audience, to hold seats near 
a door so that late-comers can slip 
in without too much difficulty (un- 
less, of course, you are bold enough 
to require late-comers to wait until 
the end of the scene, as they most 
certainly should do). At intermis- 
sion the ushers open the doors and, 
if necessary, invite the audience out 
for refreshments. 

REFRESHMENTS. — We felt that 
refreshments added enough to the 
performance to justify the added 
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expense. The audiences have a 
chance to get up, move around, re- 
lax after sitting on hard chairs, talk 
to their friends, and discuss the 
play. Such an interlude is unusual 
and adds much to the audience ap- 
peal. We served an inexpensive 
punch in_ small _ cheese-spread 
glasses, which students brought 
from their homes. (At the Univer- 
sity of Washington Penthouse 
Theater, black coffee is served in 
demitasses.) We also tried to have 
small cookies and mints of some 
sort. For an audience of 135, we 
supplied punch for everyone and 
about 80 cookies and 80 mints. The 
refreshments were served from a 
nicely appointed table, and the 
ushers passed around through the 
crowd with trays of cookies and 
mints until the allotted supply was 
exhausted. Refreshments were also 
provided for the actors, who were 
always kept out of sight. 

PRIVATE PERFORMANCES. — The 
small size of the arena theater 
makes it possible for private organi- 
zations to buy the entire house for 
special guest nights. We charged 
clubs about half our regular tax- 
included ticket price. They were 
then required to handle their own 
tickets and could sell them for any 
price they chose and to anyone they 
wished. We charged a flat rate for 
the entire house regardless of 
whether they sold all the tickets or 
not. I can remember only one in- 
stance in which we had a small 
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audience on a club night, and the 
same organization the next year 
overflowed the house. All we had 
to do was to put on the play as 
usual, including refreshments, and 
we had no further worries in the 
matter. We usually tried to have 
our public performances before any 
club performance. One year, how- 
ever, a club night opened the run 
of a show, and the enthusiastic 
advertising that they gave us neces- 
sitated scheduling an extra public 
performance. 


The Arena Play’s the Thing 


You may gather from all this 
that we at Yakima Valley Junior 
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College liked arena plays. We defi- 
nitely did, and the present staff 
there are still producing them. The 
only major disadvantages of arena 
plays are that they do not give 
stage-construction classes much to 
work on and that the choice of 
plays is necessarily restricted. How- 
ever, they have an appeal to play- 
ers and audiences alike that makes 
them well worth incorporating into 
any drama program, even though 
adequate stage facilities may be 
available for traditional produc- 
tion. Certainly in a school without 
such facilities, the arena play may 
be the answer to the prayer of a 
harried director of drama. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tue Washington Newsletter for 
December carried a rather com- 
plete report of the Executive Secre- 
tary’s most recent field trip. It 
began at Burlington, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember, 29, and continued from 
there until November 14. Individ- 
ual colleges, state conferences and 
workshops, group meetings, one re- 
gional association meeting, and the 
Chicago city system and private 
junior colleges were included in the 
visitations. Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Northern 
California, Nebraska, and the city 
of Chicago were on the route. 
Numerous personal letters have 
been written to express the thanks 
of the writer for the many acts of 
kindness and hospitality, co-opera- 
tion, and assistance extended to 
him on every occasion. Even 
though the Newsletter has been the 
medium for a broadside “thank 
you” to all who made the journey a 
pleasant one, the writer is con- 
strained to repeat here his sincere 
appreciation. It is clearly and hum- 
bly recognized that good will and 
co-operation were given, not as a 
matter of personal interest, but out 
of loyalty and enthusiasm for the 


cause for which the junior colleges 
are working. 

Certain national trends in the 
junior colleges, observed at summer 
workshops and during a number of 
field trips, including this most re- 
cent one, may be of interest to the 
reader. In every section of the 
nation a number of basic issues are 
constantly raised, regardless of the 
form of organization of the junior 
college—public or private, local, 
district, state, city, or university 
extension. It will not be possible 
here to deal with all the persistent 
questions and problems. Some of 
them will be considered at this time 
and others in later articles in the 
Junior College Journal. 

Almost without variation, how 
to solve the problem of students 
who will spend two years or even 
less in formal education beyond 
high school seems to stand well at 
the top of the list. It is well known 
that 70 per cent of high-school 
graduates do not continue formal 
education of any kind. Fifty per 
cent of all students who enter 
senior colleges and universities do 
not remain in those institutions for 
more than two years. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of all young men 
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and women who graduate from the 
junior colleges complete their for- 
mal education at that point. 

These three groups of people, 
whose numbers have been estab- 
lished beyond controversy by ex- 
tensive and reliable documented 
evidence, constitute an opportunity 
and obligation for junior colleges. 
This is a big field—in fact, the larg- 
est of any in the post-high-school 
territory and one of the richest. If 
education were purely a commer- 
cial venture, keen-minded business- 
men would be quick to sense the 
possibilities of financial returns on 
investments in this area of educa- 
tion. Indeed, post-high-school edu- 
cation is the field being cultivated 
by a large number of institutions 
that find the commercial returns 
satisfactory. Certain types of busi- 
ness and technical education, even 
though they are among the most 
expensive, especially in point of 
equipment, flourish in practically 
every section of the United States. 
Just why, then, it may be asked, do 
the junior colleges not take greater 
advantage of this clearly needed 
area of service? 

For many years the American 
Association of Junior Colleges has 
constantly discussed the need for 
the development of well-rounded 
and rather complete programs of 
education for vocational profi- 
ciency and personal adequacy for- 
mally terminating at the junior- 
college level. Since 1940, under a 
grant of more than $135,000 from 


the General Education Board, more 
attention has been given to a con- 
sideration of this problem than to 
any other. The findings have been 
published and have had fairly good 
distribution, although much _ re- 
mains to be done in getting this in- 
formation to the people who deter- 
mine the policies, financial and 
otherwise, under which junior col- 
leges operate. Junior-college admin- 
istrators appear to be aware of the 
situation; some are keenly alive to 
it; but just what to do and how 
drives some of them almost to 
frustration. Others :are attacking 
the many problems with differing 
degrees of success. What has been 
observed and learned, then, in al- 
most a nation-wide swing of the 
junior colleges? 

First of all, university-parallel 
curriculums still have a halo and 
glamor for a vast majority of stu- 
dents. The desire for a degree, with 
the prestige that students think it 
carries, is not to be underestimated. 
To them the need for a degree is 
very real. Perhaps in many institu- 
tions the standing of teachers, 
whose degrees and keys of honor 
are not always hidden from view, 
may have some unconscious influ- 
ence on students, although this 
point might be easily overplayed. 
The social standing of professional 
people, however, is most certainly 
an element to be reckoned with, 
especially in the ambitions of par- 
ents for their children. Professional 
education is looked on as a short 
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cut to fortune and fame, and some- 
times as an escape from the hard 
work and drudgery to which par- 
ents have been subjected. Parents 
often want their children to do 
what they themselves wanted to do 
but could not. 

No one can blame American par- 
ents for being ambitious for the 
success of their children, but these 
ambitions become real barricades at 
times when sound advice and 
guidance might lead to a better 
solution of students’ problems. The 
big name of the senior college or the 
university, with its publicity and 
national noise over intercollegiate 
sports, fraternity life, the chance to 
go away from home (although 
many large universities in the big 
cities are, in reality, community 
institutions )—all make for a cer- 
tain impact on the minds of young 
people and their parents. The very 
success made in senior institutions 
by students who have graduated 
from junior colleges may have been 
overemphasized in publicity pro- 
grams of the junior colleges. Prac- 
tically every junior-college cata- 
logue places the university-parallel 
program for first notice and con- 
sideration. It receives front-page 
attention and other curriculums 
follow, with less emphasis by the 
very fact of position. 

Moreover, the superior attitude 
of some senior-college people, in 
stating that junior colleges are for 
the intellectual left-overs, helps 
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matters no more than did the atti- 
tude of former years that vocational 
high school education was for the 
students too “dumb” or too per- 
verse for the regular academic or 
classical programs of study. 

This analysis could be continued, 
with an examination of all the ele- 
ments involved. From the work- 
shops, from state and regional con- 
ferences and from firsthand infor- 
mation gathered in round-table dis- 
cussions with hundreds of students 
in various sections of the country, 
information has constantly come to 
the writer in confirmation of a prob- 
lem which has been long recog- 
nized. It is not the newness of the 
problem, but the emerging deter- 
mination of junior-college adminis- 
trators to do something about it 
that is worth attention. 

It has been suggested on several . 
occasions that every word with an 
inferiority connotation be dropped 
from our vocabulary. These would 
include such terms as “college-pre- 
paratory,” “semi,” “pre,” “sub,” 
“terminal” and even “junior” —the 
little fellow who sits in a corner 
and may be seen but not heard. 
Instead of these words, it is claimed, 
strong, positive terms should be 
use, such as “university-parallel”; 
“operating chemical engineers,” 
with the suggested degree of 
O.C.E.; “business education”; “in- 
dustrial technician”; “public serv- 
ice”; etc. The institution would be 
a “college,” -and the program of 
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study and training would be “edu- 
cation” —period—to be continued 
until the student had been taught 
and trained to a point where he 
could enter a gainful field of service 
and be ready to assume full respon- 
sibility as a citizen and a properly 
adjusted member of society. The 
idea of the number “two” for stu- 
dents not planning to continue 
their education in the university 
would be discarded. Instead of a 
time-serving program built around 
the magic of numbers, students 
would be trained and educated for 
fields of constructive service and 
citizenship, regardless of the time 
element. Moreover, these students 
should be given an insight into the 
possibilities for advancements in 
their respective occupations and the 
assistance of the institution in con- 
tinuing programs of education after 
full-time employment has_ been 
secured. Here adult education 
comes into the picture. It is one 
of the most talked-about programs 
in the nation today but the one, 
relatively speaking, that is being 
implemented the least. There is a 
growing determination, however, to 
make the programs of education for 
students not entering the profes- 
‘ sions just as positive, meaningful, 
and honorable as are those for the 
professions. There is no difficulty 
today in showing that financial 
returns in fields of service outside 
the professions have their charms— 
and this is as it should be. 
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Why not play up the success of 
the students who complete their 
formal education at the junior-col- 
lege level and who are, in a very 
real sense, the alumni? The days 
have not passed when people with 
ability, reliability, and application 
can advance, especially in the world 
of business. Recently the writer 
saw in one of our daily papers an 
advertisement by N. W. Ayer and 
Son, entitled “Who Runs the Na- 
tion’s Largest Businesses?” The 
answer to this question was: 


Nothing quite so much astonishes 
the stranger to America as the democ- 
racy of American businesses—where 
the factory employee can become the 
president of the largest corporation, or 
a grocer one of the world’s great food 
suppliers. 

Because we are interested in this 
whole subject, we asked 50 of the larg- 
est businesses in America, employing 
several million workers, to give us 
starting figures on the men who are 
now their top management. 

Here are the results. One started 
work for $1.50 a week—eleven others 
for less than $5.00. 

Forty-three others started work for 
less than $10.00 a week. 

Eighty-one others received between 
$10.00 and $25.00 a week. And only 
seven received more than $25.00 a 
week—the highest getting paid $69.23 
a week. 

The average starting wage of all 143 
was $13.40 a week. Thus every one of 
these managers it can be truthfully 
stated, worked up from the bottom 
rung of the business ladder. 


When you think of the head of a big 
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business, think of a young man who 
once drew an envelope at the end of 


the week with $13.40 in it. 


Here is an example of the kind 
of public-relations material which 
junior colleges might use to tell of 
the success of their graduates who 
took their final formal education in 
the junior college. Success stories, 
both in occupations and in citizen- 
ship, might help to “glamorize” the 
right kind of education for a vast 
number of people who otherwise 
might shy away from it. 

Another hurdle in the develop- 
ment of well-rounded programs of 
education for operating engineers, 
technicians, and business people 
appears to be the cost of buildings 
and equipment. This difficulty has 
been overcome to a large degree, 
for the present at least, by the 
allocation of temporary structures 
and surplus property. One private 
institution has received $100,000 
worth of electronics materials. 
Many schools now have large quan- 
tities of practically all kinds of 
equipment. It is not uncommon to 
find even small colleges with ma- 
chine shops equipped with $50,000 
worth of the best tools and ma- 
chines—and they are beginning to 
make use of this equipment. The 
time is surely ripe to drive ahead as 
rapidly as possible and to show 
communities and supporting con- 
stituencies what can be done with 
such equipment. A real demonstra- 
tion of its practical worth is the 
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only way to sell the program to the 
people who will give it further 
support. That this is the case, even 
in private institutions with limited 
resources, is well known. One of 
these junior colleges receives annual 
grants-in-aid, some as large as 
$5,000, from the business and man- 
ufacturing concerns located in its 
area. [his aid is based on the esti- 
mated value which these concerns 
receive from the educational pro- 
grams given by the college to 
employees. 

It must be said, moreover, that 
educators are too reluctant to ask 
for, and to team up in a concerted 
and continuous effort to secure for 
education, the adequate support 
which it deserves. On the desk of 
the writer is the annual thumb- 
nail financial report for the state of 
Vermont issued by the auditor of 
accounts, David V. Anderson, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 
The total general fund expenditures 
were $9,645,323.87. These included 
the general government, protection 
to persons and property, conserva- 
tion of health and sanitation, devel- 
opment and conservation of natural 
resources, charities, hospitals and 
correction, education, state military 
pay, debt service, and miscellaneous 
expenses. Now, in this state with 
only 359,321 population, liquors 
were sold through the Liquor Con- 
trol Board in the amount of $7,469,- 
157.62. The cigarette tax alone was 
in excess of $922,000. The total 
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state appropriation to public edu- 
cation was a mere $1,756,701.59! 
Another state, one of the greatest 
and richest in the Union, squeaked 
through with $13,000,000 for edu- 
cation and kept more than $60,000,- 
000 in its treasury as surplus. Is it 
to be wondered at that this state 
has an annual turnover of nearly 
5,000 teachers and that temporary 
certificates are issued to high-school 
graduates with only ten hours of 
teacher training? 

The claim that there are no funds 
for education is plain nonsense! 
Educators should know the facts 
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and should join forces with every 
legitimate organization to fight for 
a fair break for education. Private 
institutions should drive ahead for 
funds, as many of them are doing. 
No claims are made that the job 
is easy or that is can be done over- 
night. With the right kind of organ- 
ization, coupled with wise and per- 
sistent efforts year in and year out, 
results are being achieved by many 
private institutions, by states and 
local school districts. Much greater 
results can and must be achieved if 
education is to perform its task in 
present-day society. 


The National Convention 


Tue 1948 national convention of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, February 24-27, 
1948. The Hotel President will be 
the headquarters. All reservations 
of rooms will be made through the 
Kansas City Convention § and 
Visitors Bureau, 1028 Baltimore 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Dr. Arthur M. Swanson, housing 
chairman. By this time, all junior- 
college people should have received 
their reservation forms. In case 
these forms have not been received, 
the Washington office should be re- 
quested to send you one. 

The first day of the annual meet- 


ing will be devoted to the work of 
the Board of Directors, the Edi- 


torial Board, and the Committees 
on Research and Service. An in- 
formal dinner will be served on the 
night of the twenty-fourth, for the 
purpose of promoting fellowship 
among delegates and visitors. The 
Board of Directors has specifically 
requested that no speeches shall be 
on the program. The meeting will 
be strictly informal, “fun and fancy 
free,” with community singing and 
the parade of the 100 per cent 
states. It will be of interest to see 
whether Texas and California or 
either of them will be in the parade! 

At this writing (November 21) 
all details have not been completed. 
Some of the high lights of the con- 
vention program, however, can be 
announced, The theme of the con- 
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vention will be “Education for Sur- 
vival.” Mr. Ralph Bradford, execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, will 
deliver the keynote address at the 
first general session on Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Bradford began his 
career with the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and has steadily advanced until 
today he represents 1,205,000 mem- 
bers of 2,800 chambers of commerce 
and trade associations afhliated 
with the United States Chamber. 
A splendid linguist, he recently 
completed a 25,000-mile tour of 
South America and Europe, where 
on many occasions he delivered 
addresses in the native languages 
of the countries visited. The publi- 
cation, Education, an Investment 
in People, was initiated by Mr. 
Bradford and reflects his philoso- 
phy with regard to the necessity 
for the improvement of education. 
The Fourth R is another publica- 
tion in which Mr. Bradford has 
shown great interest. It sets forth 
the principle that our state depart- 
ments of education must be greatly 
strengthened if education is to 
flourish as it should within the sev- 
eral states. Mr. Bradford is a hu- 
morist and a humanist, a fine 
combination of philosopher and 
business authority. 

For the general session on Thurs- 
day morning, February 26, a sym- 
posium-panel of three members will 
present the subject “General Edu- 
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cation for Economic Well-being, 
for Social Well-being, and for Sci- 
entific and Technical Develop- 
ment.” Each speaker will present 
his ideas in a fifteen-minute ad- 
dress, and the three will then enter 
a panel and general discussion, with 
questions from the floor. The speak- 
ers will be Mr. Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City; Mr. 
Kermit Eby, director of research 
and education, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; and Mr. 
Dwayne Orton, director of educa- 
tion, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

Friday morning, February 27, 
will again feature a symposium- 
panel on the relations of the junior 
college (1) to colleges and universi- 
ties, by Dr. Dana M. Cotton, di- 
rector of placement of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity; (2) to state departments 
of education, by Dr. Frank B. Lind- 
Say, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction of California; 
(3) to high schools, by Dr. Joseph 
G. Bryan, supervisor of secondary. 
education at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Again a panel will be the 
order of the program, following 
presentation of points of view by 
the speakers. 

The banquet speaker on Friday 
night, February 27, the closing ses- 
sion of the convention, will be Mr. 
William G. Avirett, educational 
editor of the New York Herald- 
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Tribune, who will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Education for Human Under- 
standing.” Perhaps few men in the 
United States are in a better posi- 
tion to have a broad view and 
understanding of educational needs 
and developments and their bear- 
ing on national and international 
tensions. Mr. Avirett is a dynamic 
speaker as well as an exact and 
lucid writer. Mr. Avirett plans to 
attend the entire convention as an 
observer and participant for the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 
Vice-president Leland Medsker 
and the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Research and Service are 
hard at work on plans for the 
Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noon workshops. Preliminary plans 
were made in Chicago last August 
at the summer meeting, and these 
are being followed through with 
well-designed programs. Final de- 
tails about the workshops will be 
announced in the January News- 
letter. All delegates and visitors, 
however, should be reminded that 
these workshops are, in a real sense, 
their own chance to take active 
part in formulating principles and 
plans for the future development of 
the junior colleges with respect to 
(1) organization and administra- 
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tion, public relations, and building 
programs; (2) preparation and en- 
listment of junior-college teachers; 
(3) student personnel problems; 
(4) curriculum developments; and 
(5) legislation likely to affect the 
growth of junior colleges and the 
welfare of education in general. 
Informal meetings will be held 
for administrators and persons in- 
terested in junior colleges for 
women, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
church-related institutions. Re- 
gional luncheons will be held on 
Thursday, February 26, at noon, 
the programs to be planned by the 
presidents of the respective regional © 
associations. The business meeting 
will be held on Friday afternoon of 
the convention, and the officers will 
be installed at the banquet. 
Kansas - Missouri committees 
have been created under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Dr. Arthur M. 
Swanson and Dr. J. F. Wellemeyer. 
The three junior colleges of the 
twin cities have accepted invita- 
tions to furnish musical programs 
for the convention. The entire con- 
vention has been planned to pro- 
vide meaty materials of high 
quality for all delegates and visi- 
tors. Indications are that the 
convention will be well attended. 
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MuLTNOMAH COLLEGE 
More than 3,000 different stu- 


dents enrolled in day and evening 
classes at Multnomah College at 
Portland, Oregon, during the twelve 
months ended August 31, 1947. The 
exact count is 3,048, compared with 
2,396 during the previous twelve 
months. New _ students’ began 
courses in every month of the year, 
for in the automotive and aviation 
schools students may enrol at any 
time there is an opening. 

Summer-school registration in 
1947 totaled 1,079. Peak enrolment 
of the year was reached March 1, 
~ when 1,543 students were in active 
attendance. During the spring 
semester the enrolment was roughly 
divided as follows: day college, 30 
per cent; evening college, 30 per 
cent; technical schools, 30 per cent; 
and evening high school, 10 per 
cent. ; 


PRESIDENT C. F. Scumuipt RETIRES 


After twelve years of service as 
president of Blinn College, Bren- 
ham, Texas, President C. F. Schmidt 
recently retired from the presidency. 
He has been succeeded by Dr. 
Thomas M. Spencer. 


Mr. Schmidt informed the Board 
of Trustees that he wished to be 
relieved of the duties of president 
and would accept some other place 
on the faculty. He said that he 
wished to spend a few more years 
in teaching, work that he loves. He 
has become president emeritus and 
head of the department of language, 
retiring from the presidency at a 
time when attendance has quad- 
rupled that of recent years. 

Since the inception of the junior- 
college movement in Texas, Presi- 
dent Schmidt has been one of its 
most earnest advocates. He led the 
campaign by which Blinn became 
a public junior college in 1937, when 
the citizens of Washington County 
voted to take it over on a tax- 
supported basis. When he was 
elected president in 1935, after be- 
ing a member of the faculty for 
twenty years, the school was threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, but he strug- 
gled on faithfully. In 1940, enrol- 
ment had reached its highest peak. 
Then came the severe losses during 
the war years, after which enrolment 
for the current year reached an 
all-time record, chiefly through the 
president’s determined efforts. 
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HILLyer CoLiece, CONNECTICUT 


The evening division of Hillyer 
College at Hartford enrolled more 
than 1,900 students during 1946-47. 
Today it is equipped to offer a wide 
choice of curriculums in three major 
areas: business administration, en- 
gineering, and liberal arts. Adult 
students who are employed during 
the day and who desire to continue 
their education in college classes 
maintaining high standards of in- 
struction will find at Hillyer an 
opportunity to pursue studies satis- 
fying a wide variety of individual 
needs. 

Hillyer offers programs of study 
designed to prepare its students for 
entry into the business and profes- 
sional world as well as for enjoyable 
living. Under the three major fields 
of study there are fourteen separate 
curriculums leading to the associate 
degree. In business administration 
there are six four-year courses; 
under engineering, there are four; 
under liberal arts, four. A student 
in the evening division may also 
elect to follow one of twelve two- 
year programs in a chosen field, 
each leading to a certificate upon 
completion. 


£500,000 Drive LAUNCHED 
Roberts Junior College, North 
Chili, New York, has opened a 
campaign to raise $500,000 for an 
expansion program. 
The immediate goal of the pro- 
gram, President Merlin G. Smith 
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announced, is to raise $200,000 to 
$250,000 for initial sections of an 
administration, instruction, and 
chapel building, to cost $300,000 
when finished. Other eventual ex- 
penditures under the program will 
be $150,000 for three dormitories, 
$20,000 for laboratory equipment 
and the college library, and $30,000 


for needed facilities for the music 


-and home-economics departments. 


Support has been pledged by the 
college’s alumni association and by 
six conferences of the Free Meth- 
odist Church. 

The expansion program is neces- 
sitated by the increasing size of the 
student body and by the broaden- 
ing of the curriculum. The school 
opened September 10 with more 
than three hundred students, the 
largest enrolment in its history. 


WiLkKes CoL_LeGcE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Succeeding Bucknell University 
Junior College, Wilkes College at 
Wilkes-Barre has become the first 
four-year coeducational institution 
in the hard-coal region of the state 
which has a junior-college division. 

The president of Wilkes College 
is Dr. Eugene S. Farley, president 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, who has served as 
director of the Junior College since 
1936. Dr. Farley was inaugurated 
as president of Wilkes College on 
November 12, 1947. 

Although an independent institu- 
tion, Wilkes College will retain its 
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affiliation with Bucknell University 
through 1949, in order that the two 
institutions may fulfil their com- 
mitments to the students who en- 
tered the Junior College while it 
was a branch of the University. 

The first class to complete the 
four-year course at Wilkes College 
will be graduated in the spring of 
1948 and will receive Bucknell Uni- 
versity diplomas. To offer courses 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees, the col- 
lege now employs a staff of 75 
faculty members. 

Before making application for a 
charter aS an independent four- 
year college, the Junior College 
officials reported successful com- 
pletion of their drive for an endow- 
ment fund of $500,000, one of the 
prerequisites for approval by the 
state Council of Education. Assets 
of the college are now in excess of 
$1,250,000, including buildings and 
equipment valued at more than 
$750,000. 

During the 1946-47 term 1,328 
students were enrolled, and more 
than 1,500 men and women regis- 
tered for the fall term of 1947. Of 
this number, approximately 1,200 
are day students and 300 evening 
students. 

Bucknell University, under the 

leadership of President Homer P. 
Rainey, now president of Stephens 
College at Columbia, Missouri, cre- 
ated the Bucknell University Junior 
College fourteen years ago. Its pur- 
pose, as outlined by Dr. Rainey, 
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was to serve the youth of Wyoming 
Valley who desired a higher educa- 
tion but were unable to leave home 
to obtain it. 

In the fall of 1933 the first classes, 
enrolling 155 students, were held in 
a rented office building. After three 
years, the need for increased class- 
room and office space became im- 
perative, and the college appealed 
to. leading citizens of the commu- 
nity to provide a permanent home. 
Mrs. John Conyngham and Admiral 
and Mrs. Harold R. Stark were the 
first donors and gave the buildings 
now known as Conyngham and 
Chase Halls. Five hundred residents 
of Wyoming Valley contributed 
funds to convert these buildings for 
use by the college. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Weckesser 
contributed another large property 
in 1938, and in 1941 Allan P. Kirby 
gave to the college another fine 
residence, now the Kirby Home for 
Education. Since that date the col- 
lege has acquired five other build- 
ings, principally through the gifts 
of trustees and friends of the school. 

Citizens of Wyoming Valley have 
been generous in their support of 
the school and have made possible 
the creation of scholarship and 
other funds to further its develop- 
ment. Their gifts to the college’s 
endowment fund have offered tan- 
gible evidence of their appreciation 
of the contribution that Bucknell 
University Junior College has made 
to the community. 

Since its establishment the Jun- 
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ior College has trained more than 
3,000 young men and women, in- 
cluding 715 students enrolled in 
evening courses. Between February, 
1943, and June, 1944, the college 
also provided training for 1,200 
young men of the Army Air Corps 
who were stationed at the college. 


KEYSTONE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


According to the Scranton Times 
of October 20, 1947, the late C. S. 
Weston, local banker and philan- 
thropist, left the major share of his 
large fortune to charity. A $250,000 
trust fund was set up in the will for 
the benefit of Keystone College at 
La Plume, Pennsylvania. The in- 
come from $150,000 of this bequest 
is to be used for the payment of 
salaries of members of the faculty. 
The income from the other $100,- 
000, according to the will, is to be 
“used to pay the tuition of worthy 
students standing in need of assist- 
ance in the form of scholarships 
under such regulations and con- 
ditions as the Board of Trustees 
may from time to time determine.” 

“In the distribution of such 
scholarship assistance the Board of 
Trustees need not be restricted to 
students in attendance at Keystone 
but shall have the power to extend 
assistance in the form of scholar- 
ship grants to outstanding grad- 
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uates of Keystone who desire to 
complete their college or profes- 
sional courses in other institutions 
of learning and who stand in need 
of financial assistance for such pur- 
poses,” said Mr. Weston’s will. 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

A building and endowment fund 
of $350,000, of which $100,000 will 
be used for construction of a gym- 
nasium and $250,000 for endow- 
ment, is being raised, it is announced 
by Edward T. T. Williams, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of 
Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College 
at Rutherford, New Jersey. 

The college was founded five 
years ago on the initiative of eight- 
een high-school principals of the 


area who were concerned because 


many promising students had no 
opportunity for a college education. 
The institution developed steadily 
during the war and now has an 


enrolment of nearly 1,200 students. 
“The Board of Trustees feels,” 


Mr. Williams states, “that the Col- 
lege has demonstrated the need and 
effectiveness of the type of educa- 
tion it offers—that is, a two-year 
training of a semiprofessional nature 
—and that the time has come to 
establish the institution on a more 
permanent basis.” 








Recent Writings 


Judging the New Books 


HERBERT F. Popenor, Now Youw’re 
in College. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University 


Press, 1947. Pp. vi-+ 106. $1.00. 


Now Yow’re 1n College is an ori- 
entation book addressed to the 
Freshmen among the three million 
students now attending American 
colleges and universities. It is a 
small volume that fits easily in the 
pocket, the purse, or the notebook, 
and it is intended for the individual 
reader rather than for class use. 
Its purpose is defined in the Preface 
in these terms: 


It is not the purpose of this book to 
make you the Perfect Collegian, but 
rather to provide practical and usable 
plans and procedures which have been 
tried and tested by thousands of suc- 
cessful students. Reading this book 
may not make you a Phi Beta Kappa, 
but it will definitely reduce the num- 
ber of “Smoke-ups” you receive and 
increase your batting average of good 
grades. It provides the road maps for 
your college trip, predicts your difh- 
culties and tells you how to overcome 
them if they cannot be avoided, tells 
you when to come in out of the rain 
and how to keep in good physical and 
mental health during these years, so 
that you will step forward to receive 
your sheepskin with a definite knowl- 
edge that “commencement” means that 


life after college will be ever fuller and 
more complete [p. iv]. 


The book is divided into thirteen 
chapters, each with catchy titles 
and bold headlines. 

Chapter i is entitled “What Can 
You Get Out of College?” Begin- 
ing with a description, in very posi- 
tive terms, of the human activities 
involved in going to college, it pro- 
ceeds to some delineation of topics 
such as the relative values of stud- 
ies, contacts, and activities; how to 
get started in doing all the activities 
required in college; and how to 


organize one’s time in order to get 


everything done. The suggestion is 
made that each student must plan 
to lead a thorough, balanced life 
while he is in college and that the 
way to achieve this balanced life 
must involve the planning of activi- 
ties. Emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of self-imposed discipline 
in college life and to the necessity 
for every student to develop self- 
dependence and self-reliance. Stu- 
dents are given the assurance that 
their problems are not unique, that 
problems of the kind being met 
now by college Freshmen have been 
met by almost all college students 
in earlier years. 
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Chapter 11, “Where Do You Fit 
into the Campus?” continues with 
the analysis of topics raised in 
chapter 1. Attention is given to such 
problems as the choice of college 
courses in line with one’s abilities 
and interests, the proper manage- 
ment of free time, proper manage- 
ment of money, and further con- 
sideration of the values of partici- 
pation in activities. Suggestions for 
control of these problems include 
further emphasis on the necessity 
for direct study of one’s individual 
affairs in order to improve their 
management; the suggestion that 
any student who has been admit- 
ted to a college has sufficient in- 
telligence to carry him through its 
problems; a repeated statement of 
the common character of most 
problems; and further stress on the 
value of careful planning in con- 
trolling one’s campus life. 


Chapter ii, “What Makes You 
Do the Things You Do?” is the 
first of four chapters devoted to an 
analysis of some of the personality 
traits that enter into the student’s 
life in the college. It lists a number 
of the usual reasons given for at- 
tending college, makes a brief state- 
ment of the importance of motives 
in the control of activities, and dis- 
cusses more specifically such 
questions as how to adjust to 
required courses, how to adjust to 
personal shortcomings, and how to 
choose an occupation. The student 
is urged to secure and complete 
the Strong Vocational Interest 
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Blank as a device for helping him 


find out more about his specific . 


interests and motives. In this chap- 
ter, as in each of the preceding 
chapters, strong emphasis is given 
to specific and intelligent planning 
by the student if optimal adjust- 
ment is to be earned. 

Chapter iv, “Are You Ready for 
College Work?” pushes the student 
into consideration of the adequacy 
of previous scholastic preparation 
for college study. The suggestion is 
given that he take several achieve- 
ment tests in order to discover for 
himself how he compares with com- 
peting students in different - sub- 
ject fields. The observation is made 
that the student may find it desir- 
able to take refresher or prepara- 
tory courses before going ahead to 
regular college-level courses. It is 
also suggested that the student 
must continue to read widely and 
to keep his interests broad through- 
out his college career. Some at- 
tention is given to devaluing the 
subject-centered provincialism of 
college students during certain 
periods of their training. 

Chapter v, entitled “Are Brains 
Necessary!” discusses the ability 
factor in college study. Topics con- 
sidered include the range and im- 
portance of individual differences in 
ability, the varieties and uses of 
different kinds of ability, and the 
uses of intelligence in the business 
of everyday thinking. The sug- 
gestion is given to the student that 
he recognize the value of all mental 
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ability and that the work of the 
world provides a useful spot for 
every grade of talent. The student 
is urged to get an objective measure 
of his ability and to learn how to 
make full use of his particular 
mental power. The theme of the 
chapter seems to be that, while 
abilities cannot be increased by 
subjective effort, the utilization of 
ability can be definitely increased 
by such effort. 

Chapter vi, “When Worry Gets 
You Down,” analyzes some of the 
emotional aspects of college study: 
despondency, fear, daydreaming, 
homesickness, guilty conscience, 
and general emotionality. A list of 
some seven items is proposed as 
a measuring stick for appraising 
one’s own mental-health status. 
Throughout the chapter there is 
positive emphasis on planned in- 
telligent adjustment to the problem 
that confronts the individual stu- 
dent, and the chapter ends with a 
list of five suggestions for toughen- 
ing the emotional hide of the stu- 
dent. 

Chapter vii, “Books Were 
Written To Be Read,” focuses at- 
tention on the necessity for increas- 
ing the rate and the level of com- 
prehension in reading. The sug- 
gestion is given that the student 
appraise his ability to do effective 
reading by means of standardized 
reading tests and that, by the 
use of definite exercises, he make 
planned improvement in reading. 
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Very brief consideration is given to 
the utilization of the card catalogue 
and other aids in the college library. 

Chapter viii, entitled “You’ve 
Just Got To Study!” is devoted 
to the importance of acquiring 
methods for the economical use of 
time and for the efficient prepara- 
tion of college studies. Consider- 
ation is given to the importance of 
individual differences in rate of 
work and to the methods for de- 
veloping budgets for the use of 
time. The setting-up of a satis- 
factory study environment and the 
acquiring of effective study mate- 
rials are briefly considered. Again 
the suggestion is made that the 
student appraise his status and 
progress in meeting this factor in 
college study by trying himself out 
on a standardized test. 

Chapter ix, “When You Take 
Your Pen in Hand,” discusses note- 
taking and examinations. Students 
are urged to make notes on lectures, 
readings, and general observations; 
to make these notes according to 
a planned efficient procedure; and 
to use notes in the business of learn- 
ing. Examinations are discussed 
briefly from the standpoint of their 
value in a college program, and 
some specific directions are given 
to the student both for preparing 
for examinations and for the actual 
work of writing them. 

Chapter x, “Your Personality 
Plays Its Part,” resumes the analy- 
sis of individual traits that affect 
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progress in college study. While 
personality is defined as the sum 
total of the individual’s traits, chief 
attention in this chapter is given 
to the cultivation of emotional 
maturity. The student is told that 
“personality” is the cause of 80 
per cent of successes and failures, 
and he is given ten “command- 
ments” for developing effective per- 
sonality. Again, it is suggested that 
the student try himself out on such 
a test as the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory. 

Chapter xi, “If There Has Been 
a Break in Your Education,” 1s 
directed to the particular problems 
of the returning serviceman. Such 
problems as the forgetting of back- 
ground material, the loss of skill 
in reading, the difficulty of adjust- 
ing to time schedules or adjusting 
to noisy living conditions, financial 
difficulties, and the need to carry 
on part-time work are discussed. 
The author’s opinion is that the 
serviceman has an added experience 
and maturity and has developed 
judgment that can be of good use 
in going ahead with college study 
in spite of the apparent handicap 
of a period of interruption. 

Chapter xii is entitled “Can You 
Marry and Go to College Too?” 
The chapter delineates some of the 
questions that individuals facing 
this decision should consider and 
gives some attention to the prob- 
lems of marital fitness. 


Chapter xiii, entitled “Don’t 
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Work for You,” discusses the values 
of college education, with emphasis 
on the responsibilities of the col- 
lege graduate. Brief attention is 
given to money value, to a more 
complete development of deeper 
intellectual and spiritual values of 
college training, and to the task 
of continuing education after -col- 
lege. The concluding suggestion is 
that his college education gives the 
student the ability to adjust him- 
self to life’s problems and to build 
a more thorough and socially useful 
life. . 

This book is definitely of the 
“common-sense” type. Although 
written by a psychologist, no effort 
is made to develop anything like 
a systematic account of personality 
or of personal growth. The prob- 
lems considered are such as would 
come to the attention of any parent 
or other close observer of young 
people now attending college. The 
titles are appealing, the style 
journalistic, and every effort has 
been made to provide a book that 
can be read by any person of 
average intelligence. 

The reviewer believes that a con- 
siderable number of college stu- 
dents could be benefited by a study 
of this little book, but he doubts 
that many students will actually 
read it completely. In the re- 
viewers judgment it has three 
principal deterrents to wide and 
effective use. First of all, it is a book 
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of advice, of the type that was 
commonly given out by college 
presidents in “orientation” lectures 
to Freshmen classes during the 
period of the early 1920’s. While 
the advice is sound, it is uninspiring 
and is not likely to be conducive 
to continued reading. Second, the 
book does not contain enough de- 
scriptions of real students, their 
problems and how these problems 
were met, to bring students to the 
point of applying its advice. Third, 
the book presents no real insight 
into the character of individual 
personality and into the methods 
by which people grow up. While 
there is a great deal of merit in 
continuous emphasis on intelligent 
self-planning, such treatment over- 
simplifies the factors involved. 
There are too many students who 
already know that intelligent plan- 
ning could help them solve many of 
their problems but who fail to find 
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the power to set this planning into 
operation. To release this power is 
the function of all student personnel 
work. 

Now You're in College must be 
appraised in terms of its stated 
purposes. The author does not 
claim that this is a book on in- 
dividual psychology, nor on occupa- 
tional information, nor on educa- 
tional psychology. No mention is 
made of its use as a textbook in 
any course. It was written as a 
manual or guidebook for those who 
seek guidance. The book has value 
for this purpose. A college dean or 
counselor will find that certain 
chapters will add pointed sug- 
gestions toward the solution of 
problems that students bring to 


his desk. 
J. W. McDanieE. 


Dean of Guidance 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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S. V. MARTORANA 


ALLEN, Joun S. “Emergency College 
Program in New York State,” 
Higher Education, III (December 
15, 1946), 6-7. 


Describes the development of emergency 
colleges to meet the demands of persons 
seeking higher education in New York State 
in 1946-47. The program provided facilities 
for the enrolment of 200,000 full-time stu- 
dents. This figure is compared with 104,000 
full-time students enrolled prior to the war. 
“The colleges themselves have extended their 
efforts to the utmost to provide additional 
housing, eating, and instructional facilities. 
As a result of the combined efforts of the 
colleges, the state, and the federal govern- 
ment, the on-campus enrolment of full-time 
students in the fall of 1946 is expected to 
reach 176,000. This is 4,000 in excess of the 
number planned for in the conference of col- 
lege presidents held in the spring of 1946. 

“A temporary corporation known as the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York 
was created by the Board of Regents to 
operate emergency colleges in former mili- 
tary installations. Three such institutions 
have been established: (1) Champlain Col- 
lege at Fort Plattsburg, Plattsburg, New 
York; (2) Mohawk College at Rhoads Army 
Hospital, Utica, New York; and (3) Samp- 
son College at Naval Training Station, near 
Geneva, New York. These emergency col- 
leges are offering only a Freshman program, 
with a limited list of electives, in the fields 
of liberal arts, business administration, and 
pre-engineering. A full Sophomore program 
is to be added next year, and the students 
who successfully complete the two-year pro- 
gram are then to be transferred into on- 
campus programs in existing colleges.” Even- 
tually, when all former military installation 
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facilities are made available to the emergency 
colleges, these three institutions will serve 
approximately twelve thousand students. 

In addition to the three emergency col- 
leges operating at the lower-division, or 
junior-college, level, several colleges are co- 
operating in the attempt to meet the needs 
of persons seeking higher education in New 
York State by sponsoring off-campus centers 
in high schools or other public buildings in 
near-by population centers. Classes usually 
start after 3 p.m. and run into the evening 


so that it is possible for a student to carry. 


a full-time Freshman load. A total of six 
thousand students will be accommodated in 
these off-campus centers and the special 
evening programs. The following new junior 
colleges have also been chartered by the 
Board of Regents: Roberts Junior College at 
North Chili; Walter Hervey Junior College, 
New York City; American Hebrew Junior 
College, New York City; and Holy Cross 
Preparatory Seminary, Dunkirk. 


BocuE, Jesse P. “The Future of the 


Junior College,” School Executive, 


LXVI (July, 1947), 11-13. 


Part of a series of articles intended to pro- 
vide basic materials on education to boards 
of education, officers of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, civic clubs, and other interested 
citizens. This number reviews briefly the past 
half-century of junior-college service and, on 
the basis of these facts and trends, projects 
the function and future of these institutions. 
Because of the honest effort to make educa- 
tion of college grade available to all the 
people of the community, and because of the 
emphasis placed by these colleges on the 
idea of the community function, the term 
“junior college” as the name for such in- 
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stitutions is gradually giving way to “people’s 
college” and “community college.” 

The functions of the community college 
are to make higher education more demo- 
cratic, to provide lower-division courses paral- 
lel to college or university courses, to offer 
terminal courses in response to community 
needs, and to develop an adult-education 
program. These purposes, with the added 
recommendation that the public junior col- 
lege be tuition-free, are cited as among the 
guiding principles for the establishment of 
public junior colleges framed at the 1947 
annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges by the Legislative 
Committee. 

The author holds that the function of ter- 
minal education in the junior college is “the 
greater and the more important one.” That 
the service in terminal education is taken 
seriously by junior colleges is indicated by 
the fact that since 1940 the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges has carried on re- 
search in that area and that the results of 
these studies have been published in four 
volumes. The extent of technological advance 
of our modern mode of life has brought out 
the importance of specialized training. “One 
of the best incentives in education is the 
application of what one learns to the prac- 
tical problems of life. Work-study programs 
are being developed in junior colleges as a 
result of this understanding. .... Experi- 
mental .work holds a large and important 
place in the fields of research. The junior- 
college program of terminal education is 
geared to the achievement of other ends 
which are more immediate and practical.” To 
provide an idea of the extent of terminal- 
course development in junior colleges, over 
fifty of the more than one hundred fields in 
which terminal courses have been evolved 
are listed. Until the development of the 
junior college, there was no well-recognized 
system to prepare high-school graduates for 
these fields. 

The evolution of the junior college has 
produced benefits to the individual and to 
society. A graduate of a junior college enters 
life with a knowledge that he has completed 
what he set out to accomplish, while the 
student who leaves after completing the first 
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two years of a four- or six-year program 
realizes that he has quit in the middle of 
the course. “There are only enough profes- 
sional and managerial positions available for 
about 8 per cent of our youth. To push the 
great majority of high-school graduates 
through the same type of college training 
means failure and frustration for many. .... 
There are five times as many jobs for which 
a junior-college education is sufficient as jobs 
for which a full college education is required.” 
The lack of funds, the lack of ability, or 
both do not explain the high mortality of 
college students. The mortality rate may be 
attributed, in large degree, to the failure to 
include in the college curriculum subjects 
which appeal to the student as practical for 
his life ambitions. 

A section of the article is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the private junior colleges. It is 
shown that both the private and the public 
junior colleges are rendering a real service 
to youth. Both the public and the private 
junior colleges are active in securing legisla- 
tion to establish an ample number of public 
institutions. Junior-college attendance in the 
public institutions is almost three times 
greater than it is in the private colleges. Yet 
few people believe that the private educa- 
tional institution has seen its day. Many 
private colleges have been alive to com- 
munity needs and have worked out plans 
to meet them. Among the services rendered 
to the junior-college movement by private 
junior colleges is that of attempting to pre- 
vent standardization. 

Four conclusions are given in the summa- 
tion of the article: (1) We need in America 
both public and private junior colleges. (2) 
Junior colleges can render real _ service 
whether they are organized as two-year in- 
stitutions and operated on a separate campus 
or organized as four-year institutions inte- 
grated with the eleventh and the twelfth 


years of the high school. (3) In some com- 


munities a public-private junior college, a 
combination such as now exists in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, will evolve. (4) Every citi- 
zen of this country should become acquainted 
with the junior-college movement as one of 
our great potential forces for increased pros- 
perity and better citizenship. 
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Eckert, Rutu E. “The Junior College 
Outlook in Minnesota,” Minnesota 
Journal of Education, XXVIII 
(September, 1947), 23, 28. 


Summarizes the most salient findings of a 
study of post-high-school educational oppor- 
tunity in Minnesota. Initiated in 1946, the 
study was carried out by a committee rep- 
resenting Minnesota’s public and private col- 
leges. One aspect of the investigation consid- 
ered the basic aims of junior colleges, the 
kinds of students that they enrol, their cur- 
ricular offerings, and the probable demand 
for the extension of such educational provi- 
sions in Minnesota. 

Although Minnesota was among the early 
pioneers in the junior-college movement, the 
spread of junior colleges during the period 
between 1920-21 and 1940-41 in that state 
was 748 per cent. The spread of junior col- 
leges during the same period for the nation 
as a whole was 1,568 per cent. “Comparisons 
of Minnesota’s junior-college enrolment with 
that in California, where the junior-college 
movement has really come into its own, show 
even more dramatically this lag. For Min- 
nesota has had only 12 junior-college stu- 
dents per 10,000 population, as compared 
with 125 per 10,000 population in Califor- 
nia.” 

Most junior college students in Minnesota, 
as in the country at large, are drawn from 
the areas immediately surrounding the col- 
lege. They are generally young people who 
could not have gone to college had college 
attendance necessitated living away from 
home. Minnesota junior-college students, too, 
are a definitely selected group with respect 
to academic ability. The typical student who 
enters Minnesota junior colleges has an in- 
telligence quotient of approximately 111, 
which means that he outranks three-fourths 
of the general population in this regard. On 
national liberal arts college norms, the median 
rating for Minnesota junior college students is 
45, as compared with 35 for junior-college 
students nationally. “These facts have impor- 
tant implications, for they mean that Min- 
nesota junior colleges are attracting many 
young people, who, from the point of view 
of academic ability, are fully as competent 
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to complete a liberal arts or professional 
program as those who enter four-year in- 
stitutions. But it also shows that sufficient 
selection has occurred to keep out a great 
many high-school graduates who might 
have profited from a year or two of post- 
high-school training. .. . . Since junior col- 
leges normally admit any high-school grad- 
uate, the kinds of courses offered have 
evidently tended to attract the abler stu- 
dents.” 

Findings from two studies recently made 
at the University of Minnesota are cited 
as further evidence of the scholastic prom- 
ise of Minnesota junior-college students. 
These studies of the success of such young 
people in their further academic work found 
that they excelled the students of other 
transfer groups. “But while some junior- 
college students continue their work to the 
highest graduate levels, actually less than 
a third (30 per cent) of all those who have 
entered Minnesota junior colleges have 
taken work beyond the Sophomore year at 
some other college or university. 

“Because a junior-college program is the 
last formal education for the vast majority 
of entering students, the kind of courses 
they take during the one or two years they 
are in residence becomes of great impor- 
tance..... Classification of the courses 
offered in Minnesota junior colleges indi- 
cated that primary stress is placed on col- 
lege-preparatory work, with most institu- 
tions offering at least five liberal arts and 
pre-professional sequences. ... . Studies of 
the curriculum enrolment of students also 
witnessed to the fact that preparatory 
courses are the ones most eagerly sought by 
students and their parents.” In the typical 
Minnesota junior college, 75 per cent of 
the students are taking work designed for 
what only 30 per cent of them will actually 
do, namely, continue their formal education 
beyond junior college. 

Despite the definite need in American 
society for young persons with an inter- 
mediate level of educational training be- 
tween the skilled-trades level and that re- 
quired for professional fields, and despite 
the fact that all the public junior colleges 
are making. some attempt to provide ter- 
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minal curriculums which combine general 
education and vocational courses, enrol- 
ments in such sequences have accounted 
for only a fourth of ail entrants. On the 
basis of its extended study of Minnesota’s 
higher educational needs, the recent state- 
wide committee made four major recom- 
mendations: (1) that the first priority in 
the long-term development of educational 
opportunities beyond Grade XII be given 
to the establishment of more junior col- 
leges; (2) that the emphasis in such pro- 
grams be shifted from college-preparatory 
courses to terminal work; (3) that state 
aid on a per student basis should be af- 
forded such public junior colleges in order 
to make possible the development of more 
effective programs of terminal education; 
and (4) that, in those areas where single 
school districts would normally lack the 
necessary quotas of students and finances 
for projecting such an extension, the devel- 
opment of additional educational facilities 
be on a regional basis. 

In making these proposals, the committee 
was looking to the wider development of 
educational opportunity at the junior-col- 
lege level with three purposes in view: (1) 
to extend the education of a great many 
young people who today do not enter col- 
lege but who give distinct promise of profit- 
ing from further training; (2) to provide 
more appropriate educational experiences 
for students who now attend college but 
actually remain only a year or two; (3) to 
further adult education by the establish- 
ment, at many points in the state, of cen- 
ters where mature persons could secure 
training to assist them in the cultural and 
economic life of their local communities. 
Since this program would unquestionably 
afford some young people who would not 
have otherwise gone to college a start in 
liberal arts and professional training, estab- 
lished four-year colleges would find their 
enrolment increased rather than decreased 
by the wider dispersion of junior-college 
opportunities. 


Hitt, Merton E. Building a Com- 
mumty High School and Jumor Col- 
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lege. Ontario, California: Chaffey 
Board of Education, 1946. Pp. 17. 


Describes in an inspiring manner the his- 
torical background and development of Chaf- 
fey Union High School and Chaffey Junior 
College. Merton E. Hill, first principal of 
Chaffey Junior College and now director of 
admissions at the University of California, is 
author of the first section of the booklet and 
relates the general philosophy which guided 
the development of these two institutions 
through the years. The guiding philosophy 
is described as one which “conceived of a 
school where the practical and the academic, 
the cultural and the vocational would be 
blended into a comprehensive group of cur- 
riculums that would enable students to make 
‘education’ and ‘schooling’ synonymous.” 

The nature of the area served by the 
Chaffey High School and Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege was such as to suggest an emphasis on 
offerings along agricultural lines. Through the 
exercise of judicious administrative leader- 
ship, which secured the confidence and co- 
operation of the Board of Trustees and the 
citizenry served, strong offerings in the field 
of agriculture were developed. In accord with 
the aim to provide full educational service, 
however, effort was made to make each of 
about eleven departments outstanding. 

As an example of the work carried on at 
Chaffey Junior College, the second section of 
the pamphlet is devoted to a report of the 
“Chaffey Peach Research Work” completed 
at the college. This section is written by 
George P. Weldon, pomologist on the college 
staff. Included in this area of research were 
investigations of pruning techniques, experi- 
ments in fertilizing agents, and methods of 
overcoming the drawback of delayed foliation 
in peach orchards in southern California. 

The final section, written by Charles J. 
Booth, is a history of the Chaffey Junior 
College. From its inception in August, 1916, 
the main events and progress of the institu- 
tion in each of the three decades of its ex- 
istence are portrayed. The entire booklet is a 
fine illustration of the flexibility that has 
become identified with the educational serv- 
ice rendered by junior colleges throughout 
the land. 














RECENT WRITINGS 


RoEWEKAMP, Louise. “School Librar- 
ians Have Their Problems, Too! In 
New Junior Colleges,’ Calfornia 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXII (April, 1947), 215. 

This article is a part of a symposium on 
secondary-school library problems and serv- 
ices. The function of the junior-college li- 
brary is defined as making the materials of 
communication accessible to faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff. Today the junior-college 
librarian must consider as materials of com- 
munication not only publications but also 
audio-visual and audio-sensory materials of 
all types. This broad concept of materials and 
services creates many problems. Some, such 
as budget, building, and staff, may be beyond 
the control of the librarian. 

A problem close to the librarian is the 
necessity for understanding the curriculum as 
it is designed to attain the objectives of the 
school. “Detailed study of the catalogue is 
imperative, followed by discussion with ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and staff, as well as 
attendance at faculty meetings and in-serv- 
ice training institutes.” 

A second problem is that of acquisition of 
materials whether by gift, exchange, loan, or 
purchase. The checking of exchange lists from 
state, college, university, foundation, or pub- 
lic libraries may be productive as well as the 
use of long-term borrowing. With a small 
fund, enough postal card forms, and a sub- 
scription to the Vertical File Service Cata- 
logue, a useful collection of pamphlet ma- 
terials, especially vocational items, can soon 
be developed. 

Publicity for library acquisitions will in- 
clude bulletin-board displays, notices of new 
materials received, and articles in the school 
paper. Some of the most important inspira- 
tion for library use, however, comes from the 
classroom teacher, and much comes inci- 
dentally and informally through personal 
recommendation from librarian to student. 


“The University of Pittsburgh Pro- 
vides a Junior College,” School and 
Society, LXVI (July 5, 1947), 7. 

Announces the establishment of a new 
junior college by the University of Pittsburgh 
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to provide for one thousand additional stu- 
dents in the city. Need for this institution 
arose with the discontinuance of the South- 
western Pennsylvania Area Center colleges 
established by the state for veteran educa- 
tion. Known as the Ellsworth Center, the 
institution will act as a separate unit of the 
University. Students will take the first two 
years of work at the center and then trans- 
fer to the campus for two additional years 
and their degrees. Originated by R. H. Fitz- 
gerald, chancellor of the University, the plan 
is intended to be a public service for veter- 
ans and high-school graduates who find diffi- 
culty in being admitted to college because 
of large enrolments. Courses identical with 
those for the first two years of the Univer- 
sity will be given by regular members of the 
faculty under the supervision of deans and 
department heads. Men and women will be 
admitted to the center and can take work in 
the schools of engineering, business adminis- 
tration, and the college of liberal arts. 








AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency of Chicago, whose 
work covers all the educational 
fields. Both organizations as- 
sist in the appointment of 
administrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 




















+ For th . 
Journal of Higher °herstsventen years the Jour 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 


Education ing magazine devoted to matters 


pertaining to the different areas of 


THE MAGAZINE ‘FOR higher education. The contents of 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE ach issue are varied. The pro- 
EDUCATION = spectus for the year’s issues con- 


tains discursive articles, reports of 
Subscription $4 a year research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that pro- 

OHIO STATE fessors and administrative officers, 
UNIVERSITY when once subscribers to the Jour- 

nal, will find it so satisfying that 


COLUMBUS i they will not wish to be without it. 


























RETIREMENT PLANS 


Almost 500 Colleges, Universities, Junior Colleges, Private Secondary 
Schools, and Research Organizations have TIAA retirement plans. 
Over 60 were added last year. 


COLLECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE 


Two plans available for protection of staff members. One provides 
level life insurance, the other decreasing life insurance, through 
individual, low-premium, term-to-age-70 policies. College staff in- 
sured as a group, economically and without medical examination. 

* 8 es #& 


Junior College officers are invited to write for additional information 
and booklets discussing college problems: ‘‘ Planning a Retirement 
System,’’ ‘‘Collective Decreasing Insurance—Collective Level 
Insurance,’’ and ‘‘Handbook of Life Insurance and Annuity 
Policies.’ 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
created for higher educational institutions by 
Carnegie organizations 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
50,000 Policyholders in 1,000 Colleges . 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 


Compiled by 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


SHIRLEY SANDERS 
Office Secretary 


Tus Directory contains information concerning all junior 
colleges in the United States, both accredited and non-accred- 
ited, which have been reported to the Washington Office of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges up to December 
10, 1947. This list is meant to be inclusive rather than exclu- 
sive, and therefore it contains the names of some institutions 
which may be doing relatively little junior-college work. It 
omits, however, a number of institutions that give work of 
junior-college grade, not organized on a junior-college. basis. 
It also omits a large number of junior-college branches of senior 
institutions which are organized on a temporary basis and are 
expected to go out of existence when the present emergency 
shortage of college facilities ends. It includes separately organ- 
ized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower divisions of four- 
year colleges or universities located on the home campus only 
in case they are active members of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Whenever an institution has so requested, 
its name has been omitted from the list. Institutions for which 
no information was reported for the 1947 Directory have been 
dropped from the 1948 Directory unless new information has 
been secured to justify the retention of their names this year. 
The data here included have been taken from reports received 
in the autumn of 1947 directly from some responsible officer 
of the junior college named, except as otherwise indicated. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols, see following 
page. For summary of certain features by states and type of con- 
trol of the colleges, see page 278. 
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Explanations 


The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory. 


Administrative Head—lIn branch junior col- 
leges a question sometimes arises as to 
whether the president of the parent institu- 
tion or the dean of the local junior college 
should be considered the administrative 
head. In many public junior colleges, or- 
ganized as parts of city school systems, a 
similar question concerns the city superin- 
tendent of schools and the dean or principal 
of the junior college. In such cases the insti- 
tution’s own designation of its “administra- 
tive head” usually has been accepted, even 
though uniformity is thereby sacrificed. The 
administrative head, as stated, presumably is 
the individual to whom general correspond- 
ence concerning the institution should be ad- 
dressed. His official title is indicated following 
his name. 


Accreditation.—Three types of accreditation or 
equivalent approval or recognition (state 
department, state university, regional asso- 
ciation) are indicated by appropriate sym- 
bols, arranged in order: 


D—State department of education; Board of 
Education in the District of Columbia; 
Junior College Accrediting Commission 
in Mississippi; Provincial Department 
of Education in Canada. 


U—State wniversity, state college, or equiv- 
alent institution in states which do not 
have a state university; or by state 
college association or equivalent or- 
ganization. 


Accreditation by, or membership in, one of 
the regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools: 


E—New England Association 
M—WMiddle States Association 
N—WNorth Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America or the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church is indicated for institu- 
tions not otherwise accredited. 


Type.—Three main types are distinguished: co- 
educational, for men only, and for women 
only, indicated by the initial letters, C, M, 
and W, respectively. Negro junior colleges 
are shown by (N) following the name of the 
institution. 


Control—The primary basis of classification, 
as commonly recognized, 1s twofold: insti- 
tutions publicly controlled and institutions 


privately controlled. The first group is sub- 
divided into state, district, and local junior 
colleges; the second into those under denomi- 
national control or affiliation, nondenomina- 
tional nonprofit institutions, and proprietary 
institutions. The following abbreviations are 
used for the denominations indicated: 


A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
Assem. God—Assemblies of God 

Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. of God—Church of God 
Cong.-Chr.—Congregational and Christian 
Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Ev. Un. Breth.—Evangelical United Brethren 
Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist 

Greek Orth.—Greek Orthodox 

L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 

N. Church—New Church 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pilg. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 
Presby.—Presbyterian (Northern) 
Presby. S.—Presbyterian (Southern) 
Ref. Ch.—Reformed Church in America 
7th-D. Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 

Un. Breth.—United Brethren 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Un. Pent.—United Pentecostal 

Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized.—Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases, however, it is evident 
that there has been reported instead the date 
of origin of an institution of the same or a 
similar name which has since developed into 
a junior college. Dates prior to 1900 should 
usually be interpreted in this way. 


Enrolment.—Note that enrolment data are usu- 
ally given for the previous complete year, 
46-47. In cases of newly organized institu- 
tions enrolment for 1947-48 is given. Under 
“other” students are included day students 
taking less than a normal load; students in 
late afternoon, evening, and extension courses; 
adults in special courses ; summer-school stu- 
dents; etc. 


Faculty—Note that number of faculty mem- 

_ bers, unlike number of students, is given for 
the current year, 1947-48, in two classes, full- 
time and part-time. 


Membership—Membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
a symbol preceding the name of the institu- 
tion: an asterisk (*) for active members, a 
dagger (Tt) for provisional members. Active 
membership is open to any junior college 
which has received complete accreditation or 
equivalent recognition of any of the types 
indicated in the explanation of “Accredita- 
tion” above. Provisional membership is open 
to newly organized institutions and to others 
which have not yet received such recognition. 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not itself act as an ac- 
crediting agency. 








Summaries by States 








































































































JUNIOR ENROLMENT FACULTY Membership 
COLLEGES 1946-47 1947-48 AA j.c 
State 
tal | He | vate | Total | Public | Private| Total | Public | Private] 4° | Provi- 

Total 663 | 326 | 337 | 455,048 | 339,251 |115,797/20,935| 12,378) 8,557 | 429 | 39 
Alabama.................. 8 1 7 1,577 169 | 1,408; 114 7 107 7 0 
|. Tn 2 2 0 2,226 2,226 0 91 91 0 2 0 
Arkansas................ 9 6 3 6,537 5,636 901 | 241} 205 36 7 1 
California | 75 | 63 | 12 | 171,865 | 170,641 | 1,224 | 4,463 | 4,288 175 | 39 1 
Colorado | 8 6 2 4,527 | 4,040 487 | 247) 191 56 8 0 
Connecticut............ 12 0 | 12 9,478 0 | 9,478 | 574 0 574 8 2 
Delaware................ 1 0 1 192 0 192 21 0 21 1 0 
Dist. Columbia......). 7 0 7 866 0 866 | 150 0 150 6 0 
Florida.............0.00--- 11 1 | 10 2,684 333 | 2,351 | 202 21 181 4 3 
Georgia 21 | 10 | 11 8,593 | 6,922 | 1,671 | 381 | 255 126 | 18 1 
INET: 3 2 l 2,175 1,668 507 | 108 78 30 3 0 
Illinois................0.-. 28 | 15 | 13 | 24,556 | 19,236 | 5,320 |1,102 | 731 371 | 21 2 
Indiana 4 1 3 1,135 263 872 72 18 54 1 0 
a 30 | 23 7 4,138 | 2,395 | 1,743 | 467 | 304 163 | 12 0 
ee 21 | 14 7 5,745 | 4,852 893 | 418} 313 105 | 18 1 
Kentucky................. 15 2 | 13 3,717 689 | 3,028 | 247 24 223 | 13 0 
Louisiana 2 2 0 1,718 1,718 0 81 81 0 2 0 
Maine ak 2 0 5 882 0 882 | 100 0 100 3 1 
Maryland 6 3 3 1,094 563 531 | 146 75 71 2 2 
Massachusetts......| 25 ee 7,518 469 | 7,049 | 713 76 637 | 16 5 
Michigan................ 13 |} 10 | 3 8,889 | 8,572 317 | 413 | 375 38 | 11 1 
Minnesota.............. 15 | 12 3 6,242 | 5,629 613 | 354} 305 49 | ll 0 
Mississipp.............. 22 | 12 | 10 7,866 | 6,390 | 1,476 | 479} 340 139 | 15 0 
Missouri .| 23 | 11 | 12 11,477 | 7,376 | 4,101 | 844] 335 509 | 17 0 
Montana................ 4 3 1 763 588 175 58 48 10 3 0 
Nebraska 6 5 1 5,732 | 5,549 183 | 159] 142 17 2 0 
Nevada | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire....| 2 0 2 626 0 626 62 0 62 1 0 
New Jersey............ 12 5 7 5,921 1,944 | 3,977 | 408] 121 287 6 2 
New Mexico.......... 1 ] 0 200 200 0 27 27 0 ] 0 
New York.............. 32 | 12 | 20 | 25,965 5,604 | 20,361 | 1,626 | 442 |1,184 | 14 6 
North Carolina...... 23 3 | 20 6,746 814 | 5,932 | 540 73 467 | 19 0 
North Dakota........ 5 5 0 1,455 1,455 QO; 121]; 121 0 3 0 
Ohio | 8 1 7 4,005 205 | 3,800} 177] ...... 177 6 1 
Oklahoma................ 23 | 19 4 5,253 | 4,730 523 | 358 | 313 45 | 10 0 
Oregon 2 1 1 4,693 1,982 | 2,711 | 136 49 87 1 0 
Pennsylvariia.......... 22 5 | 17 9,976 | 2,751 | 7,225 | 697 | 137 560 | 14 5 
Rhode Island........ 2 0 2 615 615 58 0 58 0 1 
South Carolina...... 8 0 8 1,950 0; 1,950} 123 0 123 5 0 
South Dakota........ 5 1 + 1,996 1,668 328 | 194] 140 54 2 0 
Tennessee | 13 1 | 12 4,234 805 | 3,429 | 334 56 278 9 l 
, Ree 63 | 33 | 30 | 44,416 | 34,450 | 9,966 | 1,998 | 1,528 470 | 52 l 
Utah 5 5 0 5,540 | 5,540 0; 210] 210 0 4 0 
LL 3 0 3 715 0 715 78 0 78 3 0 
Virginia...7 16 3 | 13 6,410 | 2,838 | 3,572 | 440 89 351 | 12 0 
Washington | 10 9 1 5,355 5,277 78 | 315 | 296 19 8 0 
West Virginia........ 4 1 3 1,570 630 940} 102 32 70 + 0 
Wisconsin | 14 9 5 10,965 | 10,526 439 | 381 | 324° 57 0 1 
Wyoming................] 2 2 0 777 777 0 48 48 0 1 0 
ie tiiiniininies 1 0 1 20 0 20 5 0 5 0 0 
ER 1 0 1 23 0 23 11 0 11 | 0 
SR iaiictinscensniaits 6 2 4 1,921 392 | 1,529 | 128 42 86 2 0 
Canal Zone 1 1 0 739 739 0 27 27 0 1 0 
Res 1 0 1 525 0 525 32 0 32 0 1 
Greece 2 0 1 59 0 59 29 0 29 0 0 
Lebanon.................- l 0 l 186 0 186 25 0 25 0 0 
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